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THE tiny, blue calcimined room with one window looking southward seemed 
almost palatial in comparison with Gincy’s humble home quarters. Instead 
of the overhanging mountains were the foothills and the college gardens. 

She tried to picture the scene back home without her at this early hour. 

Her mother milking Brindled Bet, Billy feeding the pigs, and her 

father—she couldn’t be thankful enough he wasn’t like Sam Coyle—getting 

ready to gather the “crap” in the south cove. 

There was a slight stirring in the lower berth of the double-decker. 

“Talitha,” she called out softly. “Air you awake?” But the voice which 
answered was not Talitha’s. 












“It’s Urilla,” it said hesitatingly. 


Gincy leaned over and her eyes sought the oeeupant of the cot below. 
Propped up on the pillow was the pale face of the girl who had arrived 
yesterday. The solemn brown eyes looked straight up into hers 
inquiringly as though not at all sure of a welcome. “I reckon you’re 
some surprised,” she said. “You were asleep when I came in last night 
and I aimed to keep pretty still.” 

“Yes,” answered Gincy rather dazed. “But whar’s Talitha?” 

Urilla shook her head. “Mrs. Donnelly sent me here—I had this room last 
term. I reckon Talitha’s on this floor, though. The first and second 
year girls are mostly together.” 

Gincy swung down and began dressing without another word. She would 
interview Talitha at breakfast; perhaps they could arrange to room 
together after all. Urilla looked too sober for a roommate. “Whar you 
from?” Gincy asked finally, rolling up her hair. 

“Jackson County,” Urilla answered promptly. “I rode twenty miles 
yesterday and the road was might rocky. Where’d you come from?” 

“Over in Clay,” Gincy smiled into the tired face as she answered. “I 
should think you’d be plumb tickled to be back. Seems like you couldn’t 
stay away from here nohow, but I heerd you say your mammy war sick,” she 
added, anxious not to appear lacking in friendly interest. 

“Not bed sick, or I couldn’t have come. She’s up, but I keep studying 
about her and wondering if Sallie—that’s my next sister—will keep her 
from working. Mother’s had a spell of fever and don’t seem to get 
strong.” 

Apparently, Urilla was fumbling in the little trunk on the floor for some 
article of wearing apparel, but Gincy saw the teardrops, and instantly 
her tender heart warmed. She stooped over and took the pale face between 
her two hard little palms. “You mustn’t fret, honey, mammy had the fever 
a couple of years back, and she’s robustious as kin be now.” 

Urilla looked the thanks her lips were unable to speak. In a minute she 
had regained her composure, and by the time the breakfast bell sounded, 
her few belongings were carefully hung in her half of the little closet, 
the bedclothes airing, and the tiny dresser in perfect order. 

Together they went down the long flights of stairs, but not to the same 
dining-room. Gincy had been assigned to a table in the Annex where 
Martin and Talitha ate, but the latter had not arrived. Silently she 
waited for the blessing, and then catching Martin’s eye, “Whar’s 



Talitha?” she inquired. 


“I don’t know—exactly,” he answered with hesitation and truthfully, he 
thought. She might be anywhere between Clover Bottom and Lost Creek by 
this time. 

Gincy ate her oatmeal without suspicion. Why should Martin know after 
all, when he roomed halfway across the campus? Another thought came to 
her. Perhaps Talitha had volunteered to go to one of the cottages that 
she might stay in the hall. It was just like her to be so unselfish. 

This was the morning for registering, and Gincy felt very new indeed. In 
the absence of Talitha, Urilla and Kizzie Tipton offered to act as 
escorts. It seemed hours before her end of the line reached the desk and 
she was assigned to an examination in the Industrial Building a block 
away. Her sunny face was quite woe-begone as they started. 

“Don’t you fret,” admonished Urilla. “I know just how you feel, but you 
needn’t be afraid.” 

“I’m plumb ’shamed of my ignorance. I won’t be nowhar ’side of you-all,” 
Gincy answered disconsolately. 

“You’ll be just where I was last year,” consoled Kizzie. 

“Do you reckon so? Well, I’m bound ter work every minnit now I’ve got 
started.” Gincy’s mouth showed an even line of determination. She 
looked around curiously as they entered the big, brick building. On 
either side of the wide stairway were the rooms for cooking and sewing. 
Students were passing in and out. 

“I’ve had cooking,” said Urilla, “and I’ve taught Sallie to make good 
bread.” 

“I’d rather take sewing; it’s easier.” Kizzie’s black eyes twinkled. 

“If I had my ruthers it would be cookin’,” declared Gincy. “I could help 
mammy a heap; hit’s better to move ’round some, too.” 

A crowd was constantly passing up and down the stairs leading to the 
second floor. Some of the boys and girls had yellow slips in their 
hands; a few looked worried. In the large, upstairs classrooms there was 
a sprinkling of parents. Many had come a score of miles with ox teams 
and stood around anxiously awaiting the result of the examination. 

All new pupils were assigned to Room 2, and here Gincy discovered Abner, 
his yellow head bent over a sheet of paper covered with figures. Gincy 
regarded him with confidence. Abner was strong in arithmetic—the one 
study the mountain teachers had impressed upon their pupils. For herself 



she was not so sure. Her knowledge of geography was hazy. In grammar 
the parts of speeeh had been earefully reviewed, but she was in doubt 
about parsing, and diagramming looked to her like a jumble of words 
tumbling over a precarious footing of loose boards. She dropped into a 
vacant seat near the door while Urilla looked for a teacher who was not 
too busy to interview her. Presently, she returned, and Gincy found 
herself shaking hands with an attractive young woman whose near-sighted 
brown eyes held the friendliest look in the world. 

“I’m so glad to meet you. Miss Gooch; you’re from Clay County? You’ll 
find a good many boys and girls from there. Urilla told me all about you 
at breakfast time and we’re going to help you get acquainted. You’ll be 
one of my specials on the third floor, I can tell that by looking at 
you.” 

Gincy’s heart took sudden courage. If all the teachers were going to be 
like Miss Howard she certainly would be a “special” if she had to study 
all night to accomplish it. Miss Howard sat close and questioned her 
softly, not seeming to mind when she stumbled or failed entirely. Gincy 
had a musical voice and read the easy selections in a way which pleased 
the teacher, for she recommended elocution and sub-normal arithmetic on 
the little slip which Gincy bore away an hour later. The other studies 
were not wholly settled, but it seemed like a good begiiming. 

“Be sure to come to the Jam Social to-night,” had been Miss Howard’s 
parting words, and Gincy had promised readily, although not feeling at 
all sure what a “Jam Social” really was. 

She wandered around from one building to another, nowhere encountering 
Talitha or any one who had seen her. Once inside the Hall again she went 
straight to the office to question Mrs. Domielly. 

From behind a desk piled high with mail, the dean answered, “She’s gone 
home, Miss Gooch.” 

“Gone home! When?” Gincy’s voice sounded strange to her own ears. 

“About two o’clock this morning. She slept with me last night and Martin 
saw her off.” 

“But why? Was any one sick—or?” The dean shook her head and began to 
open her mail. Suddenly Gincy knew it all. Talitha had gone that she 
might stay. After working so hard, too. What would Sam Coyle say to 
her? Not willing to make any sacrifices himself—for his children’s 
good—he would be angry to have them generous with others. Gincy turned 
and went up to her room. How could she accept such a sacrifice? She 
wrestled with the problem for hours, then in despair thought of Miss 
Howard. The little teacher listened patiently with one soft hand 
covering the girl’s work-roughened one. When Gincy had ended with a sob 



in her voice, Miss Howard’s arm stole around her and held her close. 


“Don’t worry, dear, Talitha will come back to us some time. She’s 
determined to have an education. She has chosen to give you your chance 
now; make the very best of it. It would be foolish for you to start home 
and disappoint her—it would be useless, too. She’s going to write you in 
a day or so.” 

Somewhat comforted, Gincy went back to her room. On every side doors 
were ajar and girls unpacking. There was the merry chatter of friends 
long separated, and those newly found, which sent a delightful glow 
through the heart of the mountain girl. Few and far between were the 
opportunities for sociability back in the hills, and as she realized what 
she was gaining, a keen sense of Talitha’s loss smote her. 

“You’d better get ready for the Social before dinner,” a voice called out 
from behind, and Kizzie overtook Gincy. “I’ll call for you and Urilla 
promptly at seven.” 

“I’d forgotten hit, sure enough,” answered Gincy, quickening her steps. 

Early in the evening the large chapel blazed forth a welcome to the 
returning students from its many windows. From every direction they 
came—in groups or singly. Above, was a starlit sky, and the air was full 
of a soft, sweet melody unlike anything Gincy had ever heard before. Her 
ears, used only to the thrum of the banjo, or a crude performance on a 
small reed organ, were thrilled with delight as the college band finished 
the overture from “William Tell.” 

She glanced shyly at Urilla to see if her emotion was shared, but the 
quiet face betrayed nothing more than deep satisfaction at being once 
more among her beloved schoolmates. 

The great auditorium was filling rapidly. Happy faces peered down from 
the galleries, girls and boys elbowed their way past, calling out hearty 
greetings to those they recognized. There was a short lull when the 
president made his welcoming speech; after that, it seemed to Gincy a 
thousand hives had swarmed. Abner and Martin caught the spirit at once 
and moved constantly from one group to another shaking hands, exchanging 
jokes, and growing merrier each moment. Gincy watched them astonished. 
Abner’s light hair was tossed back like a mane, his cheeks were rosy, his 
eyes alight with fun. Martin took it more quietly, but never had she 
seen such a look of pleasure in his face. 

Gincy forgot her plain dress—^plain even in comparison with the simple 
clothes around her—and the fact that she was surrounded by hundreds of 
strange faces. The spirit of youth—so often quenched in these young 
mountain people before it fairly shows itself—was clamouring for 
expression. She drew a long breath and decided to be one of the gay 



company. 


An hour later as the three girls emerged from the building which the bell 
in the tower had suddenly hushed, Gincy felt that she had eome into her 
own. Her timidity had vanished, and a pleasant presage of popularity 
made her innocently merry and once more her own natural self. 


THE RANSOM 

By Cutliffe Hyne 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Twenty-Three Stories by Twenty and Three 
Authors, by Various 

Methuen wriggled himself into a corner of the hut, rested his shoulders 
against the _adobe_ wall, and made himself as comfortable as the 
raw-hide thongs with which he was tied up would permit. “Well, Calvert,” 
said he, “I hope you quite realise what an extremely ugly hole we’re 
in?” 


“Garcia will hang the pair of us before sunset,” I replied, “and that’s 
a eertainty. My only wonder is we haven’t been strung up before this.” 

“You think a rope and a tree’s a sure thing, do you? I wish I eould 
comfort myself with that idea. I wouldn’t mind a simple gentlemanly dose 

of hanging. But there are more things in heaven and earth, Calvert-” He 

broke off and whistled drearily. 

I moistened my dry, craeked lips, and asked him huskily what he meant. 

“Torture, old man. That’s what we’re being saved for. I’m very much 
afraid. A Peruvian guerilla is never a gentle-minded animal at the best 
of times, and Garcia is noted as being the most vindietive brute to be 
found between the Andes and the Pacific. Then if you’ll kindly remember 
how you and I have harried him, and shot down his men, and cut off his 
supplies, and made his life a torment and a thing of tremors for the 
last four weeks, you’ll see he had got a big bill against us. If he’d 
hated us less, he’d have had us shot at sight when we were eaught; as it 
is. I’m afraid he felt that a couple of bullets in hot blood wouldn’t 
pay off the seore.” 

“If he thinks the matter over ealmly, he’ll not very well avoid seeing 
that if he wipes us out there’ll be reprisals to be looked for.” 

“And a fat lot,” replied Methuen grimly, “he’ll care for the chance of 
those. If we are put out of the way, he knows quite well that there are 
no two other men in the Chilian Service who can keep him on the trot as 





we have done. No, sir. We can’t scare Garcia with that yam. You think 
that because we’re alive still there’s hope. Well, I’ve sufficient faith 
in my theory for this: If anyone offered me a shot through the head now. 

I’d accept it, and risk the chance.” 

“You take the gloomy view. Now the man’s face is not altogether cmel. 
There’s humour in it.” 

“Then probably he’ll show his funniness when he takes it out of us,” 
Methuen retorted. “Remember that punishment in the ‘Mikado’? That had 
‘something humorous’ in it. Boiling oil, if I don’t forget.” 

Involuntarily I shuddered, and the raw-hide ropes cut deeper into my 
wrists and limbs. I had no great dread of being killed in the ordinary 
way, or I should not have entered the Chilian Army in the middle of a 
hot war; and I was prepared to risk the ordinary woundings of action in 
return for the excitements of the fight. But to be caught, and held a 
helpless prisoner, and be deliberately tortured to death by every 
cmelty this malignant fiend, Garcia, could devise, was a possibility I 
had not counted on before. In fact, as the Pemvians had repeatedly 
given out that they would offer no quarter to us English in the Chilian 
Service, we had all of us naturally resolved to die fighting rather than 
be taken. And, indeed, this desperate feeling paid very well, since on 
two separate occasions when Methuen and myself had been cornered with 
small bodies of men, and would have surrendered if we could have been 
guaranteed our lives, we went at them each time so furiously that on 
each occasion we broke through and escaped. But one thinks nothing of 
the chances of death and maiming at those times. There is a glow within 
one’s ribs which scares away all trace of fear. 

“I suppose there’s no chance of rescue?” I said. 

“None whatever,” said Methuen, with a little sigh. “Think it over, 

Calvert. We start out from the _hacienda_ with an escort of five men, 
sing out our adios, and ride away to enjoy a ten days’ leave in the 
mountains. The troops are left to recruit; for ten days they can drop us 
out of mind. Within twelve hours of our leaving them, Garcia cleverly 
ambushes us in a canon where not three people pass in a year. The poor 
beggars who form our escort are all gastados .” 

“Yes, but are you sure of that?” I interrupted. “I saw them all drop off 
their horses when we were fired upon, but that doesn’t prove they were 
dead. Some might have been merely wounded, and when the coast cleared, 
it is just possible they crawled back to our post with the news. Still, 

I own it’s a small chance.” 

“And you may divest yourself of even that thin rag of hope. Whilst you 
were being slung senseless across a horse, I saw that man without the 
ears go round with a machete , and—well, when the brute had done, there 



was no doubt about the poor fellows being as dead as lumps of mud. Ah, 
and talk of the devil-” 

The earless man swung into the hut. 

“_Buenas_, Senores,” said he mockingly. “You will have the honour now of 
being tried, and I’m sure I hope you will be pleased with the result.” 

“I suppose we shall find that out later,” said Methuen with a yawn; “but 
anyway, I don’t think much of your hospitality. A cup of wine now after 
that ugly ride we’ve had to-day would come in very handy, or even a nip 
of _aguardiente_ would be better than nothing.” 

“I fancy it might be a waste of good liquor,” was the answer; “but you 
must ask Garcia. He will see to your needs.” 

A guard of twelve ragged fellows, armed with carbine and _machete_, had 
followed the earless man into the hut, and two of them, whilst he 
talked, had removed the seizings from our knees and ankles. They helped 
us to our feet, and we walked with them into the dazzling sunshine 
outside. 

“I’ll trouble some of you for my hat,” said Methuen, when the glare 
first blazed down on him; and then, as no one took any notice of the 
request, he lurched against the earless man with a sudden swerve, and 
knocked his sombrero on to the brown baked turf. “Well, I’ll have yours, 
you flea-ridden ladron ,” said he; “it’s better than nothing at all. 

Pick up the foul thing, and shake it, and put it on my head.” 

The guerilla bared his teeth like an animal, and drew a pistol. I 
thought he would have shot my comrade out of hand, and by his look I 
could see that Methuen expected it. Indeed, he had deliberately invited 
the man to that end. But, either because the nearness of Garcia and fear 
of his discipline stayed him, or through thought of a finer vengeance 
which was to come, the earless man contented himself by dealing a 
battery of kicks and oaths, and bidding our guards to ward us more 
carefully. 

In this way, then, we walked along a path between two fields of vines, 
and passed down the straggling street of the village which the guerillas 
had occupied, and brought up in a little _plaza_ which faced the 
white-walled chapel. In the turret a bell was tolling dolefully with 
slow strokes, and as the sound came to me through the heated air, it did 
not require much imagination to frame it into an omen. In the centre of 
the _plaza_ was a vast magnolia tree, filled with scented wax-like 
flowers, and splashed with cones of coral-pink. 

We drew up before the _piazza_ of the principal house. Seated under its 
shade in a split-cane rocker, Garcia awaited us, a small, meagre, dark 



man, with glittering teeth, and fingers lemon-eoloured from eigarette 
juiee. 

He stared at us and spat; and the trial, sueh as it was, began. 

I must eonfess that the proeeedings astonished me. Animus there 
eertainly was; the guerillas as a whole were disposed to give us short 
shrift; but their ehief insisted on at least some parade of justiee. The 
indietment was set forward against us: We had shot, hanged, and harried, 
and in faet used all the harshness of war. Had we been Chilians in the 
Chilian Serviee, this might have been pardonable; but we were aliens 
from aeross the sea; mere freebooters, fighting, not for a eountry, but 
each for his own hand; and as such we were beyond the pale of military 
courtesy. We had earned a punishment. Had we any word to speak why this 
should not be given? 

Garcia looked towards us expectantly, and then set himself to roll a 
fresh cigarette. 

I shrugged my shoulders. It seemed useless to say anything. 

Methuen said: “Look here, sir! You’ve got us, there is no mistake about 
that. It seems to me you’ve two courses before you, and they are these: 
Either, you can kill us, more or less barbarously, in which case you 
will raise a most pestilential hunt at your heels; or, you can put us up 
to ransom. Now neither Calvert here, nor myself, are rich men; but if 
you choose to let us go with sound skins, we’re prepared to pay ten 
thousand Chilian dollars apiece for our passports. Now, does that strike 
you?” 

Garcia finished rolling his cigarette, and lit it with care. He inhaled 
a deep breath of smoke. 

“Senor,” he said (the words coming out from between his white teeth with 
little puffs of vapour), “you do not appear to understand. You fight as 
a soldier of fortune, and I am merely in arms as a patriot. I am no 
huckster to traffic men’s lives for money, nor am I a timorous fool to 
be scared into robbing a culprit of his just dues.” 

“Very well, then,” said Methuen, “murder the pair of us.” 

Garcia smiled unpleasantly. “You may be a very brave man,” said he, “but 
you are not a judicious one. To a judge less just than myself this 
insolence might have added something to your punishment; but as it is I 
shall overlook what you have said, and only impose the penalty I had 
determined upon before you spoke.” 


He lifted his thin yellow fingers, and drew a fresh breath of smoke. 
Then he waved the cigarette towards the magnolia tree in the centre of 



the _plaza_. “You see that bough whieh juts out towards the ehapel?” 

“It’s made for a gallows,” said Methuen. 

“Preeisely,” said the guerilla, “and it will be used as one inside ten 
minutes. I shall string one of you up by the neek, to dangle there 
between heaven and earth. The other man shall have a rifle and 
eartridges, and if, standing where he does now, he ean eut with a bullet 
the rope with which his friend is hanged, then you shall both go free.” 

“I hear you say it,” said Methuen. “In other words you condemn one of us 
to be strangled slowly without chance of reprieve. But what guarantee 
have we that you will not slit the second man’s throat after you have 
had your sport out of him?” 

Garcia sprang to his feet with a stamp of passion, and the chair rolled 
over backwards. “You foul adventurer!” he cried. “You paid man-killer!” 
and then he broke off with a bitter “Pah!” and folded his arms, and for 
a minute held silence till he got his tongue in hand again. “Senor,” he 
said coldly, “my country’s wrongs may break my heart, but they can never 
make me break my word. I may be a hunted guerilla, but I still remain a 
gentleman.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Methuen. 

“We will now,” continued Garcia icily, “find out which of you two will 
play which part. Afterwards I will add another condition which may lend 
more skill to what follows. I will not coerce you. Kindly choose between 
yourselves which of you will hang and which will shoot.” 

My comrade shrugged his shoulders. “I like you, Calvert, old man,” said 
he, “but I’m not prepared to dance on nothing for you.” 

“It would be simplest to toss for exit,” I said. 

“Precisely; but, my dear fellow, I have both hands trussed up, and no 
coin.” 

“Pray let me assist you,” said Garcia. “Senor Calvert, may I trouble you 
for an expression of opinion?” 

He leant over the edge of the _piazza_, and span a dollar into the air. 

I watched it with a thumping heart, and when for an instant it paused, a 
dazzling splash of brightness against the red-tiled roof, I cried: 

“Heads!” 

The coin fell with a faint thud in the dust a yard from my feet. 


“Well?” said Methuen. 



“I congratulate you, old fellow. I swing.” 

He frowned and made no reply. Gareia’s voiee broke the silenee. 
“_Bueno_, Senor Methuen,” he said. “I advise you to shoot straight, or 
you will not get home even now. You remember I said there was still 
another eondition. Well, here you are: you must out your friend down 
with a bullet before he is quite dead, or I’ll string you up beside 
him.” 

Methuen let up a short laugh. “Remember what I said about that fellow in 
‘the Mikado,’ Calvert? You see where the ‘humour’ oomes in? We’ve had 
that ooin spun for nothing. You and I must ohange positions.” 

“Not at all. I take what I’ve earned.” 

“But I say yes. It works this way: I took it that the man who was 
hanging stood a delioate ohance anyway, and I didn’t feel generous 
enough to risk it. But now the Senor here has put in the extra elause, 
the situation is ehanged altogether. You aren’t a brilliant shot, old 
man, but you may be able to out me down with a bullet if you remember 
what you’re firing for, and shoot extra straight. But it’s a oertain 
thing that I oouldn’t do it if I blazed away till Doomsday. The utmost I 
oould manage would be to fluke a pellet into your worthy self So you 
see I must wear the hemp, and you must apply your shoulder to the rifle 
butt. Laugh, you fool,” he added in English. “Grin, and say something 
funny, or these brutes will think we eare for them.” 

But I was ineapable of further speeeh. I eould have gibed at the 
prospeet of being hanged myself, but the horror of this other ordeal 
turned me siek and dumb. And at what followed I looked on mutely. 

There was a well at one side of the plaza, and the earless man went and 
robbed the windlass of its rope. With clumsy landsman’s fingers he 
formed a noose, took it to the great magnolia tree, and threw the loose 
end over the projeeting branch. The bell of the little white ehapel 
opposite went on tolling gravely, and they marched my friend up to his 
fate over the sun-baked dust. They passed a thong round his ankles; the 
earless man fitted the noose to his throat; a dozen of the guerillas 
with shouts and laughter laid hold of the hauling part of the line; and 
then a voiee from behind fell upon my ear. Garcia was speaking to me. 
With a strain I dragged my eyes away from the glare of the _plaza_, and 
listened. He was smiling wiekedly. 

“-, and so your pluek has oozed away?” he was saying, as the cigarette 

smoke billowed up from between the white walls of his teeth. “Well, of 
eourse, if you do not eare for the game, you ean throw up your hand at 
onee. You’ve only to say the word, and you ean be dangling on that bough 
there inside a eouple of minutes. It’s quite strong enough to carry more 



fruit than it will bear just now. But it’s rather hard on your friend 
not to try-” 

My wits eame to me again. “You dolt!” I eried; “how ean I shoot with my 
arms trussed up like this? If the whole thing is not a moekery, out me 
adrift and give me a rifle.” 

He beckoned to one of his men, and the fellow came up and cut off the 
lashings from my wrists and elbows; and then, with a sour smile, he 
motioned to some of the others, who drew near and held their weapons at 
the ready. “I dare wager, Senor Calvert,” he said, “that if you’d me for 
a mark you would not score a miss. So I wish to insure that you do not 
shoot in this direction.” He raised his voice, and shouted across the 
baking sunlight: “Quite ready here, _amigos_. So up with the target.” 

Now up to this point I am free to own that since our capture I had cut a 
pretty poor figure. I had not whined, but at the same time I had not 
seen my way to put on Methuen’s outward show of careless brazen courage. 
But when I watched the guerillas tighten on the rope and sway him up 
till his stretched-out feet swung a couple of hand-spans above the 
ground, then my coolness returned to me, and my nerves set like icicles 
in their sockets. He was sixty yards away, and at that distance, the 
well-rope dwindled to the bigness of a shoemaker’s thread. Moreover, the 
upper two-thirds of it was almost invisible, because it hung before a 
background of shadows. But the eighteen inches above my poor friend’s 
head stood out clear and distinct against the white walls of the chapel 
beyond, and as it swayed to pulsing of the body beneath, it burnt itself 
upon my eyesight till all the rest of the world was blotted out in a red 
haze. I never knew before how thoroughly a man could concentrate 
himself. 

They handed me the rifle, loaded and cocked. It was a single-shot 
Winchester, and I found out afterwards, though I did not know it then, 
that either through fiendish wish to further hamper my aim, or through 
pure forgetfulness, they had left the sights cocked up at three hundred 
yards. But that did not matter; the elevation was a detail of minor 
import; and besides, I was handling the weapon as a game shot fires, 
with head up, and eyes glued on the mark, and rifle-barrel following the 
eyes by instinct alone. You must remember that I had no stationary mark 
to aim at. My poor comrade was writhing and swaying at the end of his 
tether, and the well-rope swung hither and thither like some contorted 
pendulum. 

Once I fired, twice I fired, six times, ten times, and still the rope 
remained uncut, and the bullets rattled harmlessly against the white 
walls of the chapel beyond. With the eleventh shot came the tinkle of 
broken glass, and the bell, after a couple of hurried nervous clangs, 



ceased tolling altogether. With the thirteenth shot a shout went up from 
the watehing erowd. I had stranded the rope, and the body which dangled 
beneath the magnolia tree began slowly to gyrate. 

Then came a halt in the firing. I handed the Winchester baek to the 
fellow who was reloading, but somehow or other the exploded cartridge 
had jammed in the breach. I danced and raged before him in my passion of 
hurry, and the eruel brutes round yelled in eestasies of merriment. Only 
Garcia did not laugh. He re-rolled a fresh cigarette, with his thin 
yellow fingers, and leisurely rocked himself in the split-cane chair. 

The man could not have been more unmoved if he had been overlooking a 
performance of Shakespeare. 

At last I tore the Winehester from the hands of the fellow who was 
fumbling with it, and elawed at the jammed cartridge myself, breaking my 
nails and smearing the breeeh-lock with blood. If it had been welded 
into one solid pieee, it eould searcely have been firmer. But the thrill 
of the moment gave my hands the strength of pineers. The brass ease 
moved from side to side; it began to crumple; and I drew it forth and 
hurled it from me, a mere ball of shapeless, twisted metal. Then one of 
the laughing brutes gave me another eartridge, and once more I 
shouldered the loaded weapon. 

The mark was easier now. The struggles of my poor friend had almost 
ceased, and though the well-rope still swayed, its movements were 
comparatively rhythmieal, and to be counted upon. I snapped down the 
sights, put the butt-plate to my shoulder, and cuddled the stock with my 
cheek. Here for the first time was a ehance of something steadier than a 
snap-shot. 

I pressed home the trigger as the well-rope reached one extremity of its 
swing. Again a few loose ends sprang from the rope, and again the body 
began slowly to gyrate. But was it Methuen I was firing to save, or was 
I merely wasting shot to cut down a mass of cold dead elay? 

I think that more agony was compressed for me into a few minutes then 
than most men meet with in a lifetime. Even the onlooking guerillas were 
so stirred that for the first time their gibing ceased, and two of them 
of their own aceord handed me cartridges. I slipped one home and closed 
the breeeh-lock. The perspiration was running in a stream from my chin. 
Again I fired. Again the well-rope was snipped, and I could see the 
loosened strands ripple out as a snake unwraps itself from a branch. 

One more shot. God in heaven, I missed! Why was I made to be a murderer 
like this? 

Garcia’s voice eame to me eoldly. “Your last ehance, Senor. I can be 
kept waiting here no longer. And I think you are wasting time. Your 
friend seems to have quitted us already.” 



Another cartridge. I sank to one knee and rested my left elbow on the 
other. The plaza was hung in breathless silence. Every eye was strained 
to see the outcome of the shot. The men might be inhuman in their 
cruelty, but they were human enough in their curiosity. 

The body span to one end of its swing: I held my fire. It swung back, 
and the rifle muzzle followed. Like some mournful pendulum it passed 
through the air, and then a glow of certainty filled me like a drink. I 
knew I could not miss that time; and I fired; and the body, in a limp 
and shapeless heap, fell to the ground. 

With a cry I threw the rifle from me and raced across the sunlit dust. 

Not an arm was stretched out to stop me. Only when I had reached my 
friend and loosened that horrible ligature from his neck, did I hear 
voices clamouring over my fate. 

“And now this other Inglese, your excellency,” the earless man said. 

“Shall we shoot him from here, or shall we string him up in the other’s 
place?” 

But the answer was not what the fellow expected. Garcia replied to him 
in a shriek of passion. “You foul, slaughtering brute,” he cried, 

“another offer like that and I’ll pistol you where you stand. You heard 
me pass my word: do you dream that I could break it? They have had their 
punishment, and if we see one another again, the meeting will be none of 
my looking for. We leave this _puebla_ in five minutes. See to your 
duties. Go.” 

The words came to me dully through the heated air. I was almost mad with 
the thought that my friend was dead, and that the fault was mine, 

_mine_, mine alone! 

I listened for his breaths; they did not come. I felt for a heart-throb; 
there was not so much as a flutter. His neck was seared by a ghastly 
ring. His face was livid. And yet I would not admit even then that he 
was dead. With a cry I seized his arms, and moved them first above his 
head till he looked like a man about to dive, and then clapped them 
against his sides, repeating this an infinite number of times, praying 
that the airs I drew through his lungs might blow against some 
smouldering spark of humanity, and kindle it once more into life. 

The perspiration rolled from me; my mouth was as a sandpit; the heavy 
scent of the magnolia blossoms above sickened me with its strength; the 
sight departed from my eyes. I could see nothing beyond a small circle 
of the hot dust around, which waved and danced in the sunlight, and the 
little green lizards which came and looked at me curiously, and forgot 
that I was human. 



And then, of a sudden, my eomrade gave a sob, and his ehest began to 
heave of itself without my laborious aid. And after that for a while I 
knew very little more. The sun-baked dust danced more wildly in the 
sunshine, the lizards changed to darker colours, the light went out, and 
when next I came to my senses Methuen was sitting up with one hand 
clutching at his throat, looking at me wildly. 

“What has happened?” he gasped. “I thought I was dead, and Garcia had 

hanged me. Garcia-^No one is here. The _puebla_ seems deserted. Calvert, 

tell me.” 

“They have gone,” I said. “We are alive. We will get away from here as 
soon as you can walk.” 

He rose to his feet, swaying. “I can walk now. But what about you?” 

“I am an old man,” I said, “wearily old. In the last two hours I have 
grown a hundred years. But I think I can walk also. Yes, look, I am 
strong. Lean on my arm. Do you see that broken window in the chapel? 

When I fired through that, the bell stopped tolling.” 

“Let us go inside the chapel for a minute before we leave the village,” 
said Methuen. “We have had a very narrow escape, old man. I—I—feel 
thankful.” 

There was a faint smell of incense inside that little white-walled 
chapel. The odour of it lingers by me still. 


AN INTERNATIONAL COURTSHIP. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Hypnotic Experiment of Dr. Reeves, by 
Charlotte Rosalys Jones 

In seven minutes the great steamer _Lahn_ would slip her moorings and 
sail for Southampton. 

Already the more cautious friends of the departing passengers had left 
the ship, and were finding places on the dock whence they might wave 
their final messages. The decks were clearing fast, leaving mournful 
groups of travellers, who were beginning to realize how soon they would 
form a little world of their own; and so they were making quiet 
observations of each other. 

A tall, sturdy, young Englishman was leaning over the rail, looking a 
trifle amused at the scene about him, and occasionally waving his hand 
to two men on the wharf, who were evidently “seeing him off” He did not 
look particularly sad, or as if he had any especial interest in the 





voyage beyond reaehing his destination. That he was distinetly a 
well-bred Englishman, who knew his London well, one could not doubt; 
that he was also a trifle obstinate, might be surmised from the pose of 
the intellectual head upon the square shoulders, and the determined look 
about the firm, well-shaped mouth. Just now, he has screwed an eye-glass 
into his eye, and is looking at two ladies who have crossed the plank, 
and are being greeted by two elderly gentlemen, each of whom presents 
them with bunches of flowers. 

Something about them strikes the young man’s fancy; perhaps he is 
interested in seeing that they seem quite oblivious of the fact that the 
warning bell is ringing, and he is wondering if the two men are to sail 
also, when suddenly, just as the gangway is to be removed, he sees them 
all shake hands, and the two women are left standing alone. 

After a final look at his friends on the dock, he takes a turn about the 
steamer, and far off on the side, quite removed from the harbour, he 
sees the younger woman standing, looking out—not behind, at what she is 
leaving, but before her. _Why_ it is that he cares at all what a 
perfectly unknown young woman is doing or thinking puzzles Mr. 
Gordon-Treheme. In his five-and-thirty years, he has known a great many 
of the fair sex; he has had several rather close love affairs—with 
various results. He was rescued from what might have terminated in an 
unfortunate marriage when in Cambridge. The Gordon-Trehernes considered 
that the heir of the family had no right to throw himself away upon a 
modest little English girl, even if she were the daughter of the rector, 
and deeply in love with the fascinating young collegian. 

After that experience, young Mr. Gordon-Treheme, or “The Arab,” as his 
chums called him, from his love of travel, determined not to hurry 
himself about marrying. One or two charming Frenchwomen almost destroyed 
this resolution, and once he was decidedly fascinated with the daughter 
of an English general out in India. But he had travelled the length and 
breadth of the United States, and never felt inclined to fall in love 
with an American girl. Several of his friends had married American 
belles; and when young Lord Clanmore’s engagement was announced to the 
beautiful and wealthy Miss Lawson, of New York, everyone envied him; but 
Treheme had not cared to enter the lists, although he knew Miss Lawson 
well. Women said he was a man with a history, but he was all the more 
fascinating for that. Men called him a good fellow, and said “The Arab” 
was the best shot and the coolest rider in the club, only he was always 
mnning off to some outlandish place, where his accomplishments were 
lost. 

Just now his friends might have been surprised to see him arranging a 
steamer chair for the elder of the two women who had caught his 
attention on the dock. The steamer has left the quay only a half hour, 
and already an opportunity has presented itself to make their 
acquaintance. Etiquette at sea is very elastic, and it only needed the 



usual attentions to the comfort of the elder woman to attract the notice 
of the younger. She has turned now, and with her hands still full of 
flowers, comes toward them—a tall, slim girl, possibly four-and-twenty 
he thinks. He is dimly conscious that both ladies are quietly but 
elegantly dressed. Americans, he fancies; and then the elder woman 
speaks,—“Thanks, so much.” The voice is low and musical. She must be 
French, he thinks. She is a brunette, and he decides that she cannot be 
the mother of the tall, fair girl who seats herself next to her. 

“Let me arrange your rug also,” Mr. Gordon-Treherne says, as he raises 
his hat. 

“Oh, thank you; that is very comfortable.” 

And again he is struck with the well-modulated tones, which he scarcely 
associates with American voices. 

Still they must be Americans, the young man argues to himself, but no 
longer finding an excuse to tarry in their vicinity, he moves off, and 
they meet no more till dirmer-time. 

Meanwhile, with the philosophy of an old traveller, Mr. Gordon-Treheme 
has interviewed the head steward, and, foregoing the honour of sitting 
at the captain’s table, he has asked to be placed at a small one with a 
sofa-seat. Experience during previous voyages has taught him that there 
are certain comforts not to be despised in a side seat under a strong 
light. He sees several prospective lonely evenings, when he may not feel 
inclined to hunt about for a good place to read. 

At dirmer Mr. Gordon-Treheme notices two elderly men and a small boy at 
his table, and remarks two vacant places. Presently his two interesting 
acquaintances of the morning appear, and he has just time to read the 
cards on the plates on either side of him—“Mrs. Barry” on one, and “Miss 
Stuyvesanf ’ on the other—and to comprehend that by some blunder he is 
separating them, and that he can only remedy the matter by giving up his 
cherished seat, when the two ladies arrive at their places. There is a 
moment’s hesitation, and Mr. Gordon-Treheme remarks, “Allow me to 
change my place.” Suiting the action to the word, he steps past and 
allows Mrs. Barry to take his seat, which brings him opposite Miss 
Stuyvesant. Both ladies express their thanks, and then, naturally, they 
fall into conversation. They speak of the steamers; Mr. Gordon-Treheme 
prefers a larger boat, and refers to several “ocean greyhounds” he has 
personally known. Curiously enough the ladies have made the same 
crossings, but prefer even smaller steamers than the _Lahn_. “Americans, 
surely; ‘Globe Trotters,”’ he thinks. 

He mentions that he has just been to the Exhibition at Chicago. Miss 
Stuyvesant says that in point of exhibits she preferred the Paris 
Exposition of ’89, and so on, until it seems as if there were no place 



this young woman had not seen and about whieh she had not formed her 
conelusions. He doesn’t eare for it though, Arab that he is; he likes to 
travel, but the women of his family have never expressed a desire to go 
beyond Paris, and he thinks promiseuous sight-seeing outside a woman’s 
province. He shows a little of this in his manner, for as he leaves the 
table, the elder woman says: 

“How glad 1 am, Helen, that you do not believe in International 
marriages. Now here is a well-bred, intelligent Englishman, yet he shows 
insensibly what narrow ideas he has about women. I admit he is polite, 
and careful in small details of manner, but an American girl of spirit 
could never be happily married to him. Their ideas of life are too 
opposed.” 

Miss Stuyvesant has evidently not thought much about him, for she only 
smiles in a vague way, and says she has learned not to quarrel with the 
old-fashioned notions of English people. 

“Why, I pride myself in actually leading them, when they start in a 
tirade against the very things I do myself!” she said. 

“You are a sadly worldly young woman,” Mrs. Barry rejoins, “and I wish 
you would marry and settle in your own country.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Gordon-Treherne was idly pacing the deck, smoking his 
cigar, and wondering if the self-possessed young woman would appear 
later on. “If ever I marry,” he resolves, “it will be to some woman who 
has _not_ been everywhere and seen everything. I should feel as if I 
were travelling with an animated guide-book. I wonder if that girl has a 
home?” 

Then it occurred to him that Miss Stuyvesant had merely answered his 
questions, and as these had been restricted to quite impersonal topics, 
he only knew her name after all. 

That she was good-looking, agreeable, and witty, he had already 
observed, but she did not seem to thrust any information about herself 
upon him, as he had supposed an American girl would. He did not see her 
again that day, nor till the next afternoon, when she was walking up and 
down the deck with the captain of the steamer, and as she passed him 
with a little nod of recognition he heard her speaking German. 

“Surely American,” he thinks, “knows the captain already, and speaks his 
language.” 

At dirmer Mrs. Barry was missing, but Miss Stuyvesant appeared looking 
as calm and “well-groomed” as if a heavy sea were not tossing everything 
about, and obliging the passengers to eat over racks. 



“You are an old sailor, I see,” began Mr. Gordon-Treherne, “but I fear 
Mrs. Barry is ill.” 

“Yes, quite seriously ill,” Miss Stuyvesant replied. “It is always an 
ordeal for her to eross the oeean.” 

“And has she done so frequently?” he asked. 

“Nine times with me,” the young woman eoolly replied. 

“Really,” he said with a smile, “one might infer you had some designs on 
her life, did you not look so anxious about her.” 

“Oh, no, we usually have some exeellent reason, we do not take this 
voyage in order to martyrize Mrs. Barry,” she replied. 

“I shall have to ask her nationality outright,” he thought. 

“Then you do not live in America all the time?” he said. 

“Not now, we are ‘birds of passage,’ and, like them, follow the 
spring-time; our habitation is usually settled by the climate.” 

“And do you know England?” he asked. 

“Quite well, I was at school in England, and some of my dearest friends 
are living there.” 

“Some church school,” he mentally remarked. 

“Ah, then, perhaps you do not altogether despise our little island, and 
look down upon us from your bigness with the scorn that most of your 
compatriots do?” 

“He is trying to make sport. I shall foil him,” she thought, and quite 
calmly said— 

“Eook down upon a country upon whose possessions ‘the sun never sets’? 
Besides, the fact that I stay so much in England ought to prove how much 
I admire most of its institutions.” 

“Clever girl!” he thought, “trying to be a little satirical, and doesn’t 
commit herself as to _all_ of our ‘institutions.’ I must make her angry 
to get her real opinion.” 

And then he said, “You should see our English home-life. I am sure 
_that_ appeals to every American woman.” 


There was a patronising tone about this remark that Mr. Gordon-Treherne 



felt would effect his purpose. 


“Indeed,” she said slowly, and went on eating, as if the conversation 
were beginning rather to bore her. Now, why Mr. Gordon-Treheme should 
assume that Miss Stuyvesant had not seen this phase of England as well 
as others cannot be imagined; but there he overstepped the line, and 
soon after the decidedly cool “Indeed,” Miss Stuyvesant left the table 
to look after her chaperone . 

“An egotistical man,” she thought, as she went to her state-room. She 
had liked Mr. Gordon-Treherne’s appearance, and being a cosmopolitan 
young woman, was prepared to find him agreeable. Now she thinks him 
distinctly aggressive, with his old conservative ideas of women and 
English superiority. 

He, for his part, feels he does not understand this American girl, who 
refused to quarrel with him, but suddenly turned and left him. He knows 
he has not shown himself in his most brilliant colours. 

The days passed rapidly. Mr. Treheme and Miss Stuyvesant saw each other 
at table, walked the deck together, and to the casual observer seemed to 
be mutually entertained. But although they were in so many ways 
companionable, they both felt an intangible barrier between them in the 
national prejudice that their first conversation had developed—a 
prejudice probably latent in every person, however cultivated or 
travelled, although in this particular case both of these young people 
flattered themselves that they were singularly broad-minded. 

The last evening of the voyage, as they were walking up and down the 
deck, Mr. Gordon-Treheme determined to broach the subject which he felt 
they had both avoided. 

A larger acquaintance had brought out the fact that Miss Stuyvesant had 
read for honours at an English University, and Mr. Treheme was obliged 
to admit that in this case the higher education of women (which never 
strongly appealed to him), had not detracted from her personal charm. 

She, on the other hand, discovered that he knew a great deal about _her_ 
country, and considered its possibilities almost unlimited; but she felt 
that he looked down upon its newness, and she resented his opinion of 
American men, whom he described as clever and agreeable in their 
relations with each other, but servile in their attitude toward women. 

The dangerous topic of national characteristics had not been touched 
upon until to-night. 

Now Mr. Treheme is saying, “I hope you have forgiven my frankness in 
telling you exactly what my impressions were of America. I could not 
help seeing how charming and bright the women were, and I wondered if 
they did not despise the slavishness of their husbands and lovers. While 
the men are toiling to get rich, their families come abroad, their wives 



thus educating themselves beyond their husbands, and returning home, 
find themselves less than ever in sympathy with their surroundings. I 
never wonder when an American girl, who has had a chance to see the 
world, marries a foreigner of family and education.” 

If Mr. Treheme had been closely observing his companion, he might have 
remarked an ominous expression crossing her face, but she only said— 

“I have had several friends in Europe whose fathers’ fortunes have found 
them titles, and on the occasions that I have stayed with them, they did 
not seem wildly enthusiastic over the equality of companionship. The 
head of the house had generally gone to town, or was taking a run over 
to Paris, and I wondered if it suited a woman very well who had been 
accustomed to have a small court about her at home, to find herself 
restricted to a husband so little her companion that she scarcely ever 
saw him.” 

“But then you see. Miss Stuyvesant, she knows he is not down in Wall 
Street, or in some exchange, staking all his fortune on the rise and 
fall of stocks.” 

“No,” she rejoined; “in the cases of my friends the women have to 
consider that their husbands are probably at Monte Carlo or Ostend. But 
really, why should we discuss it, Mr. Treheme? No one would ever fancy 
_you_ admiring an American woman, and I, for my part, if I marry at all, 
would only marry an American man.” 

With which delightfully feminine declaration. Miss Stuyvesant says 
“Good-night,” and abmptly leaves the astonished Treheme to realise 
that he has not made a good finish. Not that he cares seriously for Miss 
Stuyvesant; but Treheme is accustomed to find that women like him, and 
this girl, his instinct warns him, does _not_ approve of him and his 
opinions. He feels annoyed, but there seems to be nothing to explain; 
his training and the circumstances of his life have made him 
conservative. He does not wish to love, nor does he especially approve 
of a young woman, however attractive, whose ideas differ from his own so 
materially. 

And so next day, when he bids a formal “good-bye” to Mrs. Barry and Miss 
Stuyvesant, he tries to feel that in England he has more manly 
occupations than doing the agreeable to a young woman, and that woman an 
American. This is exactly what Mr. Treheme does _not_ feel, nor does he 
mean to indicate it by his manner at parting. And so he goes off, 
consoling himself with the reflection that he certainly has found Miss 
Stuyvesant a pleasant companion for a sea voyage. 

Three weeks later, in Eondon, when the season is at its height. Miss 
Stuyvesant, who is looking radiant in a French gown, meets Mr. 
Gordon-Treheme at Lady Clanmore’s ball. She is on the arm of the 



American ambassador, and as she crosses the room with that unconscious 
grace of hers he feels that every man present would be glad to know her, 
to talk with her as he has talked, and something at that moment tells 
him that she interests him more than any woman has ever interested him 
before. Just then she sees him, and he fancies that a rather annoyed 
look crosses her face. Then she smiles, and he comes over and speaks to 
her and to her escort, who seems to know everyone. 

“Will you give me a dance. Miss Stuyvesant?” 

“Yes, but I have only this one waltz left. You see, you Englishmen _do_ 
think that American girls are good partners—in a ball-room,” she adds 
slyly. 

“I see I am not forgiven,” he says; and then the waltz begins. 

What a waltz! Gordon-Treheme has had many good partners in his day, for 
he has always been a dancing man; but never has he seen anyone dance 
like this girl. When they stop she is scarcely out of breath, and he has 
only time to say, “Let me thank you.” For her next partner had already 
claimed her, when she turned back and mischievously remarked, “And you, 
you dance extremely well—for an Englishman.” 

It occurred several times afterward to Miss Stuyvesant that he could do 
a great many things extremely well; and if he had only been bom in 
America she might have preferred him to honest Jack Hamilton, who had 
loved her since she was a school girl, and who was doing exactly what 
Mr. Treheme had described in that last obnoxious conversation—staking 
his fortune in an Oil Exchange, hoping that some day he could induce 
Miss Stuyvesant to give up her Bohemian life for the luxuries of a 
wealthy American home. In an indefinite way she had thought she might do 
so in the end, but, while she gave no promise, she was sure that Jack 
would never change. And so she had drifted on pleasantly and 
thoughtlessly, caring nothing for the men she met until this one, with 
his strong opinions, crossed her path, and for _him_ she believed she 
entertained the most indifferent feelings. He had simply disturbed her. 

She did not think his ideas correct, but there was a sense of justice in 
the girl that made her think herself narrow and bigoted for not being 
able to judge things from other standpoints than her own. It was exactly 
what she was criticizing in Mr. Gordon-Treheme. 

“It will be better to avoid any more discussions,” she thought, and so 
the two did not meet again until one glorious autumn morning, when the 
house party at Lady Clanmore’s rode out to the first meet of the season. 
Miss Stuyvesant headed the cavalcade, escorted by Lord Clanmore, and as 
they came up to the meet she saw Mr. Gordon-Treheme, who was riding a 
restive thoroughbred, and looking what he was—an excellent rider. He was 
talking to a handsome woman, beautifully gowned, who was driving a 
perfectly appointed trap. 



“That is Lady Diana Gordon,” Lord Clanmore is saying. “She is Treheme’s 
cousin, and rumour has it that the old estates of Gordon and Treheme 
are liable to be joined.” 

Miss Stuyvesant feels for a moment as if she were slipping from her 
saddle, and then Treherne sees her. He raises his hat, and she smiles 
back an odd, unconsciously sad little smile, which he has only time to 
remark, when the hounds move off. And now all the recklessness in the 
girl is aroused; she knows she rides as few women can, and during the 
run she follows her pilot. Lord Clanmore, so straight that the whole 
field is lost in admiration of her. 

Treheme alone has noticed the set look in her face. “Is she ill?” he 
wonders, and he determines to keep her well in view. He has hard work, 
for she is on a vicious little mare which she insisted upon riding, and 
as she takes fence after fence Treheme grows more and more anxious. The 
hounds have come to a check just beyond a clump of trees in the next 
field. Miss Stuyvesant turns her horse’s head, and Treheme sees she 
intends to take a short cut through a dangerous low-boughed copse which 
intervenes. “Stop!” he calls, but she does not hear him, and he knows 
his only plan is to head her off, if possible. Turning sharply, he 
enters the field from the other side; as he does so, he hears the 
crashing of boughs, and sees Miss Stuyvesant’s mare coming straight 
towards him. Each moment he expects to see her swept from her saddle, 
but she keeps her seat bravely. He calls out to her to turn to the 
right, for before her in her present path is a strong low-hanging branch 
of an old oak, which Treherne knows she cannot pass safely. An instant 
after, he sees she has lost control over the mare, and he heads his own 
horse straight towards her. With a quick, skilful motion he grasps her 
bridle just as the horses meet. There is a mad plunge, and Mr. Treherne, 
still clinging to the other reins, has dropped his own and is dragged 
from his saddle. He helps the girl to dismount from her now subdued, but 
trembling animal. Miss Stuyvesant looks very white, and Mr. Treheme is 
offering her his hunting flask, when Lord Clanmore gallops back to them. 

“Your empty saddle gave us a great scare, Treheme. Are you hurt?” 

For Mr. Treheme, too, has suddenly grown very pale. 

“It’s nothing, Clanmore, just a little wrench I gave my arm; that’s 
all.” 

And Miss Stuyvesant remembers how skilfully that arm had lifted her from 
her saddle. In that moment she knows she loves him. Every vestige of 
national prejudice is swept away, and poor Jack Hamilton’s chances are 
gone for ever. 


The next day Mr. Treheme managed to write a few words with his left 



hand and send them baek by Miss Stuyvesant’s messenger, who eame to 
enquire after him. He said— 

“DEAR MISS STUYVESANT, 

“Many thanks for your kind enquiries. I shall be restrieted to using 
my left hand for a time, but I must tell you how plucky I thought 
you yesterday. The stupid doctor has forbidden me to leave the 
house, but unless you wish to increase my feverish symptoms please 
send me some token by this messenger to assure me you have forgotten 
my first impressions of your country. As soon as I am able I shall 
beg you in person to reconsider your decision about marrying ‘only 
an American.’ My happiness depends upon your marrying an Englishman 
who is 


“Entirely yours, 

“E. GORDON-TREHERNE.” 

When Miss Stuyvesant read this note she took two beautiful little silk 
flags—one a Union Jack, the other the Stars and Stripes, and tying them 
together with a lover’s knot she sent them to Treherne. 

In after years Mr. and Mrs. Gordon-Treheme’s friends remark the 
deference which they pay to each other’s ideas; and the entwined 
barmers, which occupy a conspicuous place in the library, are called the 
“FLAGS OF TRUCE.” 


AN UNKNOWN ROMANCE 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of O. Henry Encore, by William Sydney Porter 


The first pale star peeped down the gorge. Above, to illimitable 
heights reached the Alps, snow-white above, shadowy around, and black 
in the depths of the gorge. 

A young and stalwart man, clad in the garb of a chamois hunter, passed 
up the path. His face was bronzed with sun and wind, his eye was frank 
and clear, his step agile and firm. He was singing fragments of a 
Bavarian hunting song, and in his hand he held a white blossom of the 
edelweiss he had plucked from the cliff. Suddenly he paused, and the 
song broke, and dropped from his lips. A girl, costumed as the Swiss 
peasants are, crossed the path along one that bisected his, carrying a 
small stone pitcher full of water. Her hair was of the lightest gold 





and hung far below her trim waist in a heavy braid. Her eyes shone 
through the gathering twilight, and her lips, slightly parted, showed 
a faint gleam of the whitest teeth. 

As if impelled by a eommon impulse, the hunter and the maiden paused, 
eaeh with their eyes fixed upon the other. Then the man advanced, and 
doffing his feathered hat, bowed low and spake some words in the 
German language. The maiden answered, speaking haltingly and low. 

Then a door opened in a cottage almost hidden among the trees, and a 
babble of voices was heard. The maiden's cheeks turned crimson, and 
she started to go, but as she went, she turned her eyes and looked at 
the hunter still. He took a step after her, and stretched out his hand 
as if to stay her. She tore a bunch of blue gentians from her bosom 
and threw them towards him. He caught them as they fell, then ran 
lightly and gave into her hand the edelweiss bloom that he carried. 

She thrust it into her bosom, then ran like a mountain sprite into the 
cottage, where the voices were. 

The hunter stopped for a while, then went his way more slowly up the 
mountain path, and he sang no more. As he went he pressed the flowers 
frequently to his lips. 

The wedding was to be one of the showiest, and the society of the 
metropolis was almost begging for invitations. 

The groom-elect brought the ancient lineage of the Van Winklers and a 
position at the top notch of society for his portion. The bride 
brought a beauty that was flawless, and five million dollars. The 
arrangement had been made in a businesslike manner. There had been no 
question of love. He had been courteous, and politely attentive, and 
she had acquiesced listlessly. They had first met at a fashionable 
summer resort. The family of the Van Winklers and the money of the 
Vances were about to unite. 

The wedding was to be at high noon. 

Pelham Van Winkler had had a fire built in the ancient tiled fireplace 
of one of his rooms, although the weather was warm. He sat on the edge 
of a writing table, and tossed handfuls of square-shaped letters, some 
tied with ribbons, into the fire. He smiled a little ironically as 
they flamed up, or as here and there among them he would find a 
withered flower, a scented glove or a lock of beribboned hair. 


The last sacrifice to the flames was a dried and pressed cluster of 
blue gentians. 



Van Winkler sighed, and the smile left his face. He recalled the 
twilight scene among the Alps mountains, where he was wandering with 
three or four companions on a summer tour, gay and careless, and 
dressed in the picturesque garb of chamois hunters. He recalled the 
picture of a lovely peasant girl with eyes that held him with a charm 
of power, crossing the mountain road, and pausing for a moment to toss 
him the bunch of gentian flowers. Had he not been a Van Winkler and 
owed a duty to the name, he would have sought her out and married her, 
for her image had never left his eyes or his heart since that twilight 
eve. But society and the family name claimed him, and today, at high 
noon, he was to marry Miss Vance, the daughter of the millionaire iron 
founder. 

Pelham Van Winkler tossed the bunch of blue gentians into the fire and 
rang for his valet. 

Miss Augusta Vance had flown from the irritating presence of fussy 
female friends and hysterical relatives to her boudoir for a few 
moments' quiet. She had no letters to bum; no past to bury. Her 
mother was in an ecstasy of delight, for the family millions had 
brought them places in the front row of Vanity Fair. 

Her marriage to Pelham Van Winkler was to be at high noon. Miss Vance 
fell suddenly into a dreamy reverie. She recalled a trip she had taken 
with her family a year before, to Europe, and her mind dwelt 
lingeringly upon a week they had spent among the foothills of the Alps 
in the cottage of a Swiss mountaineer. One evening at twilight she had 
gone with a pitcher across the road and filled it from a spring. She 
had fancied to put on that day the peasant costume of Babette, the 
daughter of their host. It had become her well, with her long braid of 
light-gold hair and blue eyes. A hunter had crossed the road as she 
was returning—an Alpine chamois hunter, strong, stalwart, bronzed and 
free. She had looked up and caught his eyes, and his held hers. She 
went on, and still those magnetic eyes claimed her own. The door of 
the cottage had opened and voices called. She started and obeyed the 
impulse to tear a bunch of gentians from her bosom and throw them to 
him. He had caught them, and springing forward gave her an edelweiss 
flower. Not since that evening had the image of that chamois hunter 
left her. Surely fate had led him to her, and he seemed a man among 
men. But Miss Augusta Vance, with a dowry of five millions, could not 
commit the folly of thinking of a common hunter of the Alps mountains. 

Miss Vance arose and opened a gold locket that lay upon her dressing 
case. She took from it a faded edelweiss flower and slowly crumpled it 
to dust between her fingers. Then she rang for her maid, as the church 
bells began to chime outside for the marriage. 



( Houston Daily Post_, Sunday morning, May 17, 1896.) 


“YOU NEVER CAN IEEE” 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Circular Saws, by Humbert Wolfe 

“This is a story for patriots,” said the pin of the unexploded 
hand-grenade to the poppies among which he was rusting. 

“What is a patriot?” asked the youngest of the poppies, who, I am 
afraid, was rather an affected puss and thought that the pin was in 
love with her. 

“A patriot,” said the pin, “is a man who loves his country so well that 
he dies for it.” 

“He would show his affection better to my mind,” said a rather withered 
female poppy, “if he lived for it.” 

“Oh no,” simpered the young poppy, “I think that death is so romantic.” 

“How adorable,” sighed the hand-grenade, “are the enthusiasms of 
youth. I remember exactly the same innocent thrill when some five years 
ago I reposed among a pile of grenades like myself all going into 
action. We were doomed, we knew, to burst. But what did that matter? 
Our country called us.” 

“What country was that?” inquired one of the poppies. 

“England,” said the grenade proudly. “Bow, poppies, you are in the 
presence of a British bomb! It is true, of course, that my iron was 
dug in Spain, that my copper came from the New World, and that my 
explosives were in part foreign. But I was as pure British as anybody 
else.” 

“Em sure you were,” said the young poppy consolingly. 

“When we came to the trench,” continued the pin, “we were assigned 
each to a bomb-thrower. I myself fell to the lot of a young man 
beautiful as an angel and reckless as a devil. Grenade after grenade 
he tossed into the air with exquisite dexterity, and the frightful 
explosions and horrible cries that followed showed only too well how 
richly his skill had been rewarded. And now my great moment was at 
hand. An attack was ordered. Over the parapet he leapt clasping me in 
his hand, and together we flew through the flying and screaming death 





about us. We reached the enemy trench. The loathsome horrors were 
actually attempting to shoot down our brave fellows. I am happy to say 
that the bayonet taught them better. But alas! I now come to the most 
awful moment in my life. We jumped into the trench. My hero raised his 
hand to throw me at one of the incarnate devils. And then—his hand 
dropped. ‘Carl,’ he whispered, ‘is it you, Carl?’ This, mind you, to 
an incarnate devil. ‘George,’ he replied, and though he was a devil, I 
confess his voice made me uneasy, ‘has it come to this, dear brother? 
Throw the grenade. It will be better so. There can be no hell as foul 
as this.’ ‘What, murder you?’ cried my ex-hero. ‘Why not?’ said the 
other wearily. ‘After all, one more or one less, why should it matter 
to either of us?’ ‘I won’t,’ said George, ‘not if they shoot me for 
it.’ ‘What?’ said Carl, ‘have you still a soul? Then by God I can die 
in peace.’ And with that he shot himself through the heart. ‘Kiss me, 
George,’ he whispered, and George, dropping me as though I were of no 
account, kissed the crime-stained lips. And here in consequence I have 
been ever since.” 

“And what happened to George?” asked the oldest poppy. “Oh,” said the 
grenade easily, “I am not sure. I heard—(and I hoped it was true) 
that he had been shot for cowardice in the face of the enemy.” 

“Would patriots like that story?” inquired the withered female poppy. 

“Certainly,” said the pin. 

“Then,” said the poppy, “you do not seem to me to make out a good case 
for patriots.” 

“Madam,” said the grenade hotly, “you would not speak so if you were 
being threatened by the hobnailed boots of a gross invader, who was 
on the point of squashing you flat. Then you would be glad enough to 
have the protection of a patriot like myself.” And the pin was so moved 
(and the sun so hot) that he suddenly and violently exploded, with the 
result that the poppies were scattered in fragments to the four winds 
of heaven. 


THE SEA FORTUNES OF DICKY CAREW. 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Maid Marian and Other Stories, by Molly 
Elliot Seawell 

I. 


The sun shone so bright at Portsmouth Harbor that afternoon that 





everything was gold and green and white exeept the black hulls of 
the ships and the great gray forts, out of which the guns sometimes 
bellowed warnings to Boney across the water. And right out in the 
golden light lay his Majesty's ship-of-the-line Xantippe, riding 
statedly at anchor, like a queen of the seas upon her throne, so noble 
and commanding was she. But all the beauty and glory of sunlit harbor 
and white-walled town and sky and ships was as black as midnight to 
Dicky Carew when the dreadful summons came: 

"Please, sir, the captain wants to see you in his cabin." 

When Dicky stood inside the cabin facing the captain, stem, handsome, 
and as neat as wax, a sorrier-looking object than Dicky Carew would 
have been hard to find. His cap, which he held in his hand and twirled 
dolefully, had a big hole tom in the top, his jacket was white 
with dust, and right across his nose was a large black smut. Captain 
Sarsfield examined him carefully from the top of his tousled yellow 
head down to his unblacked shoes, Dicky blushing furiously all the 
while. 

"A pretty spectacle you are, Mr. Carew, for an officer and a 
gentleman!" For although Dicky was only fifteen and barely five feet 
high, he was a middy and a gentleman. 

Dicky said nothing, but continued to twirl his cap, while his eyes 
roamed uneasily around the captain's orderly cabin. And there, sitting 
on a sofa, with a dolly in her lap, was a little dark-eyed girl dressed 
in mourning, who was watching Dicky with great interest. 

"What have you been doing, sir, to get yourself in such a mess as you 
are?" 

"Catching cockroaches down in the hold, sir, with Barham," answered 
Dicky, in a quavering voice. 

"A nice employment for two young gentlemen. When I was a midshipman, I 
employed my leisure in studying my profession." 

"Yes, sir. That's what all the officers tell us. Barham and I are 
the only fellows I ever heard of that did anything but study their 
profession." 

Captain Sarsfield looked very hard indeed at Dicky. Was it possible 
that this dirty and ingenuous youth was poking fun at a post-captain? 

But could deceit reside in those innocent eyes and that timid, boyish 
voice? The captain was in doubt. 


"At all events," he continued, with an appalling look at the smut 
on Dicky's sunburned nose, "your appearance, sir, is disgraceful. I 



believe you are the dirtiest midshipman in his Majesty's serviee, and 
you will be doeked of leave to go ashore for the next eight days." 

The eaptain was about to deliver Dieky a lecture, when an orderly 
tapped at the cabin door and saluted. 

"The new cutter has come, sir, and is about to be taken aboard." 

The captain got up and went out without remembering to send Dicky back 
into the steerage, where he belonged. 

As Dicky continued to stand, cap in hand, he would certainly have 
boohooed right out if he had not been an officer and a gentleman. 

Dicky, when he remembered that, gulped down two large sobs that rose 
in his throat, and winked his eyes to keep the tears back. Was there 
ever another such unlucky fellow as he, Dicky Carew, he asked himself, 
dismally. There was Barham, that was just as busy with the cockroaches 
as he was, and yet Barham's jacket wasn't dirty nor his nose smutted, 
and if the captain had sent for him he would have turned up as trig as 
the captain himself And how many times a week Dicky was mast-headed 
for untidiness, and how often had he ridden to London and back on the 
spanker boom for that same fault, only Dicky himself could tell. 

While he was pursuing these melancholy reflections the little girl on 
the sofa had fixed her dark eyes on him. 

"What's the matter with you?" she asked. 

"I'm dirty," answered Dicky, desperately. "I tub and scrub as much as 
any of 'em, but the captain can't see what I am underneath, and he 
thinks because I'm dirty outside I'm dirty all over." 

"The captain is my papa," said Miss Bright Eyes. 

"I wish he was _my_ papa," remarked Dicky, sadly, "if he'd be any 
easier on me." 

Girls, as a rule, possessed no charm for Dicky; but this was such a 
very little one—not more than ten years old—that he regarded her as 
an infant, and rather a pretty one. 

"I'm staying in Portsmouth," she continued, nursing her dolly very 
carefully, "with my governess and my nurse. My mamma is dead. She died 
only a month ago—before papa's ship got here—and I come on board 
nearly every day to see my papa. Sometimes, if it rains, I stay all 
night. I have a funny little bed made up in papa's sleeping cabin, and 
in the morning I get up and make his tea for him." 


That story about her mamma went to Dicky's heart. 



"And my mother got to Portsmouth this morning to see me, and she hasn't 
mueh money, and ean only stay a week, and I ean't go ashore to see her 
because I didn't keep my face clean and mussed my jacket." 

"Why didn't you hehave yourself, then?" promptly and severely asked 
his young friend. "Papa always behaved himself when he was a little boy 
like you." 

This last very much incensed Dicky. 

"Now look here, young lady," he said, "I'm an officer and a gentleman! 
Didn't you hear your father call me so just now? And if people in 
this ship call the officers 'little boys,' they'll get put in irons 
as likely as not. As for the officers behaving themselves when they 
were midshipmen, everybody knows they were angels—sea-angels—and the 
steerage was a little heaven. Oh, they didn't catch cockroaches—not 
they! And all the time they weren't on duty they were studying or 
saying their prayers. And as for skylarking, why, they never heard of 
such a thing! I'll tell you what—eh, what's your name?" 

"Polly," answered Bright Eyes. 

"Well, Polly, it ain't true that 'whom the gods love die young'; for if 
it were, there wouldn't be an officer of this ship alive to-day. Barham 
and I ain't going to die young, though. The gods don't love us, nor the 
captain neither." 

"You oughtn't to talk so about dying," answered Polly, gravely. "You 
never had your mamma to die. Sometimes, when I've stayed on board all 
night. I've waked up and seen papa sitting by me, looking so strange 
and sad, and I know he is thinking about mamma, although he says, 'Go 
to sleep, my dear, nothing is the matter!' and I can see the tears on 
his cheek; and my papa is a brave sailor too. He says he knows I ought 
to go to school, but he can't bear to part with me." This very proudly. 

"I dare say," said Dicky, mournfully, "it will break my mother's heart 
when she has come all this long way to see me, and can't see me. And 
she will be sure to think I have done something scandalous. I know she 
will!" 

This worked so upon Polly's feelings that she said: 

"Come here, and I'll get some pictures and show you." 

"I can't," answered Dicky. "I've got to stand here until the captain 
comes back." 


Then I'll come to you," said Polly. 



When the captain got back he found Polly sitting on the floor, with 
her lap full of pictures, and Dicky on the floor too, explaining them 
to her. The captain was quite in the cabin before Dicky heard a step. 

Then he jumped up, stood perfectly rigid, and blushed scarlet. It was 
bad enough to be caught at boyish tricks on the quarter-deck, which had 
sometimes happened, but to be found playing on the floor with a little 
girl was a reflection on his manhood. However, the captain did not seem 
very angry. He only said, "You may go, sir, and don't let me have to 
speak to you again about your personal appearance!" and Dicky fancied 
he saw something like a smile on Captain Sarsfield's face. Dicky said, 
"Yes, sir," and bowed to the captain, and then to the little girl. 

"Good-by, Miss Polly," said he. It had been "Polly" and "Dicky" before 
the captain came in. 

"Ain't you going to give me a kiss?" asked Polly in a surprised voice. 

Dicky could get no redder than he was, but his hair almost stood on 
end, while he darted out and down the ladder, never stopping until he 
got to his own nook in the steerage. 

"Girls are deuced bothersome—damme if they ain't," he remarked to 
Barham—these young gentlemen, in privacy, swearing quite maimishly, 
and discussing the feminine sex with a great assumption of knowingness. 

Up in the cabin, the captain had said, "Polly!" in a reproving voice, 
and Polly had climbed up on his knee and kissed him, by way of answer. 

"Do you know, papa, Dicky's mother is poor. She is the widow of an 
officer who was killed by that wicked Boney at the battle of the 
Nile"—for in those days Boney was supposed to command on sea as well 
as on land—"and Dicky was only ten years old, and his mother has come 
to Portsmouth to see him, and she can only stay a week, so Dicky won't 
be able to see her." 

"Ah," said the captain, stroking his little daughter's hair. 

"And she is staying in a little gray house, the next but one to the 
gate leading into the great dock yard. Papa, I would like to go to see 
Dicky's mother the next time we go ashore, and tell her that Dicky 
hasn't done anything very bad—because he says she'll think he has been 
very, very naughty—and tell her it's only because he is so dirty." 

"You may go this afternoon," said the captain; "and perhaps I may let 
Dicky off before the week is out." 


The next day, as Dicky was rather disconsolately poring over a book on 
seamanship, another summons came to the cabin. Dicky was in perfect 



order, for a wonder, and looked eonsiderably less frowsy and blowzy 
than he had the day before. When he entered the eaptain's room the 
eaptain was at the table, writing, and Polly, on her knees on the 
eushioned seat, was peering out of the port-hole; but she turned around 
when Diek entered. 

"Mr. Carew," said the eaptain, sternly, "I hope I impressed upon you 
yesterday the neeessity for absolute personal neatness in your attire. 
The punishment I gave you, however, I have eoneluded to partially 
remit. After to-day, you may go ashore when you ean get leave." 

"Thank you, sir," replied Dicky, blushing with pleasure; 

"and—and—Captain Sarsfield, I'm not—as dirty as I look." 

"I am glad to hear it, sir," responded Captain Sarsfield, gravely. 

"Good afternoon." 

Still Dicky lingered. He wanted to say a word to Polly, but he couldn't 
do it with the captain's grave eyes fixed on him. So he only hung about 
for a moment, then said, "Good-by, Miss Polly," and vanished. 

Dicky's mother was delighted to see him next day, and Dicky gave her 
such a bear hug, as he sometimes did Barham, that his mother shrieked, 
while she laughed and covered his face with kisses. 

"And Dicky, such a dear little girl, all dressed in black, came here 
yesterday with her nurse! She was little Polly Sarsfield, the captain's 
daughter, and she told me why you couldn't come ashore, and that the 
captain, hearing I was here, had concluded to remit your punishment. 

I knew my dear boy wasn't punished for insubordination, or swearing, 
or gambling. If I thought that possible, it would break your mother's 
heart." 

Dicky felt rather uncomfortable at his mother's supreme confidence in 
him, and was glad she didn't know everything that went on among the 
young gentlemen in the steerage. 

"And Polly is a jolly little thing," remarked Dicky. "Nothing but a 
baby, though." 

"Polly will be a young lady by the time you are a man," answered his 
mother, who did not take Dicky's assumption of manliness seriously. 

"Oh, pshaw!" remarked Dicky, with a blush. 


II. 


In those days, when England was at war with France and half of Europe, 



promotion was sometimes rapid; and when Dicky had not got very far 
in his twenties he had been gazetted three times, and actually 
commanded a little eighteen-gun brig that carried as much manliness 
and courage as anything afloat. Dicky walked the deck of his little 
vessel, the Hornet, as proudly as Captain Sarsfield walked his splendid 
quarter-deck on his new line-of-battle ship—the Indomptable, finer 
even than the old Xantippe. And Dicky had developed into a model 
of sailor-and-officer-like neatness, and kept his ship as clean as 
a lady's boudoir. And one bright day the Hornet came sailing into 
Portsmouth Harbor, her sails and rigging roughly patched where the 
shot had tom through, with holes covered with bright new planking in 
her black sides, with four of her guns shattered at their muzzles, but 
bravely towing a French sloop of war almost twice as big as the little 
Hornet. The Frenchman, too, could barely keep afloat, but he had ten 
good guns that Dicky had brought home in place of the four he had lost. 
And Dicky, seeing the great, big, splendid Indomptable anchored in the 
harbor, stood boldly in and dropped his anchor just astern of her. 

Dicky knew well enough who commanded the Indomptable. 

Oh, what shouting and hurrahing there was when the people in the ships 
and those on shore made out the little Hornet! And what dipping of 
flags and waving of caps and cheering when the little vessel had come 
to anchor! And then, when Dicky, in a very small and shabby gig, with 
only four men at the oars, and some of them with their heads or their 
legs bound up, was rowed to the admiral's ship, there was more cheering 
and shouting, which made Dicky's heart swell. 

That very afternoon, by the time Dicky had got back on board the 
Hornet, a gig very unlike the Hornet's gig put off from the big 
Indomptable, and presently Captain Sarsfield clambered up the side, and 
Dicky, looking very red and pleased, holding his cap in his hand very 
much as he had done when Captain Sarsfield sent for him to scold him 
about his untidiness and general naughtiness, received the captain at 
the gangway. 

"Let me congratulate you," said Captain Sarsfield, shaking his hand 
warmly. "What a trouncing you gave the Frenchman to be sure! How you 
managed to keep afloat I can't see." 

"We are badly knocked to pieces," answered Dicky, "and on that account 
I hope you will excuse the appearance of things. The ship isn't as 
clean as I'd like her to be." 

The Hornet was, though, as clean as hands could make her, her 
brass-work shining and her deck snow-white, although some of her spars 
were in splinters and things generally broken up. As for Dicky, he 
looked as if he had been parboiled and sand-papered and then hung out 
to dry, so clean was he; and he had the air of having just stepped out 
of a bandbox. Captain Sarsfield grinned at Dicky. 



'You are certainly cleaner than you used to be," said he. 


The captain had to hear all about the fight off Cherbourg, where Dicky 
sailed in under the very guns of the forts and made the Frenchman come 
out to fight. It seemed very unequal at first, as the Frenchman had the 
most men and the most metal. But Dicky plainly had the most seamanship, 
and, in a running fight that lasted four hours, he cut the French ship 
up so that at last, when she struck, nothing but a tow line and her 
nearness to Portsmouth saved her from going to the bottom. Both the 
Frenchman and Dicky were too far gone to carry the prisoners back to 
Portsmouth. These had been transferred to another vessel, but Dicky had 
the Frenchman's captain and her ensign and ten guns, which was good for 
Dicky. 

Dicky was dying to ask Captain Sarsfield about Polly; but, although he 
had been gazetted three times, he was so afraid of the captain that he 
could not get it out to save his life until just as Captain Sarsfield 
was leaving. 

"And—how—how is Miss Polly?" asked Dicky, looking sheepish and 
blushing furiously. 

"Very well," answered the captain, "and at present paying me a little 
visit. When you come to dirmer to-morrow you will see her. She is quite 
a young lady—sixteen her last birthday." 

Young ladies grew up earlier then, and sixteen was considered quite 
old. So Dicky went, and found Polly a grown-up young lady, with full 
muslin skirts down to her heels, a short-waisted bodice belted just 
under her arms, and a large poke-bonnet. Dicky was very shy, but Polly 
was not, and rallied him unmercifully, even cruelly alluding to the 
smut on his nose, which she had remembered all those years. 

Things were very pleasant about that time to Dicky; but then the war 
closed soon after, much to Dicky's disgust, who had wild dreams of 
commanding a fifty-gun sloop of war at least before Boney was finally 
done for; and Dicky saw, disconsolately enough, that he was well off to 
have got the little Hornet, and that he would not get anything better 
for a long while. 

Meanwhile, Dicky had been making hay while the sun shone, and a day had 
come when he went on board the Indomptable to ask Captain Sarsfield a 
very important question indeed—which was whether Polly and himself 
could get married. Dicky was terribly frightened, but managed to appear 
tolerably self-possessed as he sat in Captain Sarsfield's cabin, 
although he could not help twiddling his cap desperately under the 
table. The captain was as grave and stem as ever, and gave Dicky no 
manner of help while he was blundering and floundering about, trying 



to tell the eaptain how mueh he loved Polly, although it was perfeetly 
plain that Captain Sarsfield, or anybody with half an eye, for that 
matter, must have known direetly what ailed Dieky. 

Then Dieky told the eaptain that he had a snug sum of prize money 
put by, which should be Polly's, and the captain had said that Polly 
was not quite dowerless, and the whole thing was arranged. Captain 
Sarsfield shaking Dicky's hand formally, and wishing the young couple 
might be as happy as he and Polly's mother had been, long years 
ago. And for a wonder. Captain Sarsfield appeared to think that 
perhaps Polly and Dicky might have something to say to each other, 
and considerately stalked up and down the quarter-deck for a full 
hour, while the young ones had a rapturous interview in the cabin. 

When Dicky got back to the Hornet, he sent for Barham, who was his 
first-lieutenant, and they hugged each other and danced round in the 
cabin very much as they had done when they found amusement in catching 
cockroaches in the old Xantippe. 

Polly and Dicky were to be married in the spring. Dicky was cruising 
about the English Channel, getting into Portsmouth for a few days 
every month, where the Indomptable was lying awaiting her turn to be 
overhauled and repaired, for she too had got a shot or two from Boney 
before he got away to Elba. 

One bright day in spring, as bright as the one on which Dicky first 
met Polly, the Hornet was coming into Portsmouth. There was a spanking 
breeze from the sea that tossed the white caps high, and the little 
Hornet was skimming along under all the sail she could carry. Now, 
although Trench ships had begun to appear again in English ports by 
that time, they were rather unusual; so Dicky, who was on the bridge 
of the Hornet, was rather surprised to see a big French frigate, the 
Alceste, sailing slowly out of the inner harbor. She was a fine ship, 
but she was sailing like a hay-stack, one mile ahead and three miles 
to leeward. The passage into the harbor of Portsmouth is narrow—not 
more than four or five hundred yards across—and from the lubberly 
way the Alceste was tacking about, she would probably take all the 
room there was, and considerably more if she could get it, to come 
out, and leave none at all for the little Hornet; but Dicky wasn't 
afraid of that. When it came to navigating a ship in a tight place, 
young Captain Carew was a match for any man who sailed the seas. In 
those days England claimed the sovereignty of the narrow seas, and 
exacted that a man-of-war, of any other nation whatsoever, on meeting 
a British war-ship in those waters, should salute the British ensign 
by lowering her topsails. Naturally, this was peculiarly hateful to 
French captains, who not infrequently omitted it, when the French ship 
was very big and the British ship very little. Then a long official 
correspondence would follow, but no French captain was ever punished 
for this defiance of the might of England. Dicky Carew, however, was 
not the man to consider the difference between a big ship and a little 



one where the respeet due the flag he earried was at stake. His ensign 
was set, whieh was a hint to the French ship that her topsails must 
come down. 

But the Alceste seemed in no hurry to show her maimers. The fresh 
breeze that filled her ill-set sails kept most of her people busy, the 
sailors bustling about the decks with more chattering and noise than 
Captain Carew would have allowed on his ship in a month. But not a man 
went near her topsail halliards. 

From the way the Alceste was lurching about, it began to look very 
doubtful if the little Hornet could pass in the narrow passage to 
the harbor, where it was plain they would meet; but Dicky Carew had 
no notion of shortening sail and hanging around outside until the 
Frenchman had got out. So in contrast to the great lumbering Alceste, 
the little Hornet came dashing on, with a free wind, making about two 
knots to the Alceste's one, and her course as straight as the crow 
flies. The French captain, who was also on his bridge, saw that the 
Hornet had no mind to stand out of his way, but he laughed as he looked 
at his own big hull and towering masts, and saw the little Hornet, 
whose mainmast was no higher than the Alceste's lower spars. And not 
the slightest sign was made that his topsails were to be lowered. 

Now Dicky could stand the Alceste's bad seamanship, but it didn't suit 
him to take the Alceste's snub, and then sit down and write to the 
Admiralty and complain about it. He had been used to teaching Frenchmen 
to behave themselves, and he meant to do so now. 

"Barham," said he to his first lieutenant, "the rascals don't mean to 
salute." 

"Report 'em to the Admiralty as soon as we come to anchor," responded 
Barham. 

"Wouldn't it be better to smash his cabin windows, and splinter one of 
his starboard boats beforehand—eh?" 

"Decidedly better," said Barham, whose blood was up too. "With such a 
lot of landsmen and marines as they've got aloft, it will go hard if 
the Hornet can't scrape some of the paint off his sides." 

By this time the French captain saw what was coming. The Hornet was 
standing up beautifully to the breeze, and apparently making straight 
for the Alceste. In two minutes more she was right on his starboard 
quarter, and the French sailors began to yell. Barham had taken the 
wheel, and kept his eye on Captain Carew, when, as Dicky waved his 
hand, Barham threw down the helm, and the little Hornet scraped so 
close to the Alceste that the quartermaster, taking up a boat-hook, 
jammed it through the Alceste's cabin windows, bawling: 



"Take that for yer manners, ye ornsightly lubbers!" 

And then there was a erash—a boat on the Aleeste's starboard quarter 
was gone, and as the big frigate lurched across the yard of blue 
water between them, the little Hornet's stanch mizzen mast struck the 
Aleeste's lower spars, that were only half secured, and tore through 
the rigging as if it were a cobweb. In another minute the Hornet with 
her helm righted had danced off, her men cheering and jeering, while 
the French captain fairly danced with rage, and shook his fist at 
Captain Carew, who raised his cap, and bowed and smiled politely. 

Of course it was very wrong, and Captain Carew knew it, particularly 
when he saw the Alceste deliberately put about to return to Portsmouth. 
Dicky began to have dreadful visions of being obliged to go on the 
Alceste in full uniform, and make an apology to the French captain, 
than which he would much rather have had an arm cut off. 

But all this was forgotten when Dicky caught sight of the Indomptable, 
for Polly was still in Portsmouth, and not many days passed without 
the captain's daughter coming on board the big frigate with her father 
for an hour or two. Polly loved the Indomptable, as she had done the 
old Xantippe, and was quite as much at home on her, although she no 
longer had a little bed in her father's cabin. Captain Sarsfield looked 
very serious when Dicky told him about it, and things generally began 
to look grave when the French ambassador came down to Portsmouth and 
looked at the Alceste, and then took the French captain back to London 
with him. Dicky was not a whit behindhand in making his report to the 
Admiralty about the French ship's omission—but that was all he was 
entitled to do. The jabbing the boat-hook through the Aleeste's cabin 
windows, and the smashing her boat, while the Hornet's first lieutenant 
was at the wheel and her captain on the bridge, was altogether 
another thing. And in a very little time indeed came the order for a 
court-martial, and young Captain Carew was ordered to turn his ship 
over to his first lieutenant, and consider himself under arrest. What a 
stir it made! And the people all said, "If they break him for crippling 
a ship twice his size, without getting a scratch, they will have hard 
work finding another captain who can do it; and if every man resented 
an affront to the British ensign like that, why, it never would be safe 
to affront it." 

The captains, sitting stern and solemn around the table in the 
admiral's cabin, heard the whole story. In vain they tried to bring out 
that accident had something to do with it; but Dicky, cool and calm, 
declared openly that he had done it on purpose, and would do it again, 
to any man that did not salute the ensign flying on his Majesty's ship 
Hornet—if he could. 


The courts-martial in those times did not keep a man long in suspense. 



There was indeed a fearful dispatch in taking an officer's commission 
away from him. One whole May day was Dicky on the rack, and he 
knew his fate before he left the admiral's ship. He left it a free 
man—free with the dreadful freedom of a man whose country disowns him. 
Track would be kept of him, so the Admiralty could set its seal of 
condemnation on him too, but otherwise he could go where he pleased. 

The first use he made of this new and terrible liberty, was to go on 
board the Indomptable, where he was shown into the captain's cabin. 

Dicky was as white as a sheet, but he held his head up manfully. 

"Captain Sarsfield" he said "I am a ruined man. I have been dismissed 
the service of my country. I came to say that although I am not 
conscious of having done anything to disgrace my name, I can no longer 
ask your daughter to accept it." 

Captain Sarsfield too was pale. He loved Dicky, but he could not bring 
himself to give Polly to a cashiered officer, and he said so. But just 
then Polly herself appeared, and marching up to Dicky, with blazing 
eyes, she put her hand on his arm. 

"But I want to marry him, and I will !" she said. "He is the best 
sailor in the British navy, and if they cashier him because he can do 
what hardly anybody else can do, very well. Papa, I shall marry him." 

Captain Sarsfield rubbed his eyes to see if he were awake or dreaming. 

Was this his quiet, gentle Polly? As for Dicky, his heart swelled, but 
he removed her hand gently from his arm. 

"No, Polly," he said; "your father is right. I could not bring you 
down to be the wife of a man counted unfit to serve his king and his 
country." 

"But I am not afraid of being poor," said Polly, with tears in her eyes. 

"It is not that, my dear," answered Dicky, in a husky voice. "It is 
because I am broken—don't you see? I shall have to take off the 
uniform that I had hoped to wear as long as I lived. I shall have 
to either live in my own country as a discredited man, or carry my 
discredit with me to another country; no, Polly." 

"But I say I will!" answered Polly, fiercely. 

"Good-by," said Dicky, taking her hand. "You are too generous; it would 
be cruel to take advantage of you, dear Polly—" 


The captain had been standing there all the time. Both Dicky and Polly 
had forgotten him until he spoke. 



"Now, Polly," said he, firmly, "this must stop. Carew is right." 

"Well, then," said Polly, standing up very straight and hold, "he may 
refuse to marry me now; hut I mean to let him know onee a year that I 
am ready and waiting for him, until—until he finds somebody else." 

"There's no danger of that," said Dieky, kissing her hand; "but you 
and I ean never be married now, Polly." 

Dieky did not go baek to the Hornet, but went ashore and to an inn, 
where, ealling for a private room, he sat and tried to look the thing 
in the faee like a man; but he eouldn't. His profession gone, his 
mother's heart broken, separated from Polly, no longer Captain Carew, 
eommanding his Majesty's ship Hornet, but plain Dieky Carew eommanding 
nothing at all. 

Oh, poor Dieky! How mueh easier would it have been to be killed in 
those sea-fights with Honey's ships! What was he to do? All night 
long Dicky sat up and walked the floor, and when day broke he was so 
haggard and miserable that he was ashamed to show himself. All day he 
sat in his little room; he would wait until nightfall before he took 
the coach for London. Disgraced men ought to hide themselves from the 
light of day. Toward evening, just as he was preparing to go out, a 
furious knocking came at his door. Dicky opened it, and there stood 
a functionary all in scarlet and gold—a king's messenger, so Dicky 
knew. The messenger, making a low bow, handed a packet to Dicky. "I was 
directed to deliver this into Mr. Carew's own hands," he said. 

Dicky winced. It was the first time that he had been called "Mr. Carew." 

Dicky broke the big red seal, and found two documents inclosed. One was 
a letter from the Admiralty, and this is what it said: 

RICHARD CAREW, ESQ.: Sir.—I am directed by the Eords of 
the Admiralty to inform you that the sentence of the late 
court-martial, finding you guilty of willfully running into the 
French frigate Alceste, coming out of Portsmouth Harbor, on the 
25th of March, has been submitted to his Majesty in council, and 
the decision of the court—viz., that you be deprived of your 
commission as commander—has been approved by his Majesty, without 
regarding the provocation you were under, or the great skill, 
daring, and capable seamanship you displayed on the occasion. But 
his Majesty herewith incloses you a commission under the royal seal 
as post-captain, and directs you to take command of his majesty's 
ship Hornet, now lying in Portsmouth Harbor; and may all impudent 
Frenchmen be served like the Alceste, as long as British hearts of 
oak endure! 


And then followed signatures and seals. But Dicky could read no more; 



and although he was as brave a fellow as ever stepped, he fell down on 
his knees and eried like a woman or a baby. 

Within a month Dieky and Polly were married. The day was beautiful and 
bright, and the little Hornet was dressed with bunting from rail to 
main-truek, and the wedding bells elashed so merrily that they were 
heard half aeross the water to Cherbourg. 

NOTE.—In Thackeray's Roundabout Papers he says: "In George 
IPs time there was a turbulent young lieutenant, Tom Smith 
by name, who was broke on complaint of the French ambassador 
for obliging a French ship of war to lower her topsails to his 
ship at Spithead. But by the king's orders, Tom was next day 
made a captain." Tom's picture is at Greenwich. He was called 
"Handsome Smith," but his portrait is by no means so handsome 
as his conduct. 


SKIPPERS’ WIVES AT SEA 

Project Gutenberg's Round the Galley Fire, by William Clark Russell 

Should owners allow captains to take their wives to sea with them? 
Opinions vary among master mariners on this head. Some think that a man 
has as much right to be taken care of at sea as ashore; that shirts, 
buttons, and linen want as much looking after in a ship as in a house; 
that captains are always the better for having their wives with them, 
because when in port they have an inducement to stop by the vessel and 
spend their evenings in the cabin, instead of roaming ashore at 
nightfall and bringing up in bad and perilous anchorages; and they also 
reason that a ship and cargo are bound to be rendered the safer by the 
captain’s wife being on board, as the skipper is sure then to be 
vigilant and keep his weather-eye lifting. Of course a cynic might say 
that so far as regards the safety of the ship, and the inducements to 
the skipper to spend his evenings when in harbour aboard of her, a good 
deal must depend upon the lady as wife and companion. I once met a 
captain who told me that he questioned whether an insurance could be 
effected on his ship and cargo were it to be suspected that he had any 
intention of carrying his wife to sea with him. “We’re always 
quarrelling,” said he—a remark that saved me from asking him more 
questions. But what do the wives think? Are owners’ objections to their 
accompanying their husbands agreeable to them? It is quite possible for 
a woman to love a sailor without loving the sea; and though owners 
deserve no praise for their hard and fast rule touching captains’ wives, 
as there is not an atom of sentimental regard for the ladies in it, I 





cannot but think it a good rule, as it saves many a woman from following 
her husband into a life to which nothing could have courted her but the 
sense of wifely duty. After all, what sailor would willingly subjeet the 
woman he loves to the perils of the deep by taking her with him voyage 
after voyage? The farewells, it is true, are hard to say; the shot is 
often low in the loeker, and she and the ehildren will have a hard job 
to scrape through the months while father is absent: but then she is 
safe, there are no gales of wind to affright her, no mutinies, no 
collisions; the little home can never be water-logged, nor can there 
ever arise the need of taking to the boats and perishing of famine after 
a week of unspeakable anguish. There have, indeed, been many heroines 
among eaptains’ wives, many brave and some truly heroieal aets performed 
by them whilst at sea with their husbands. Nothing, for instanee, in its 
way was ever more striking than the conduct of the wife of the captain 
of the _Edgar_. All the crew, with the exeeption of the eaptain and 
mate, were prostrated with siekness. The ship was homeward bound from 
Senegal, and the eaptain and mate had to work in the engine-room, whilst 
the wife steered. In this way the vessel was safely brought home, 
though, as was related in the newspapers at the time, seven of the crew 
died of the fever on the voyage. Here, perhaps, was a valuable ship 
saved by a eaptain’s wife, for without her it is difficult to imagine 
what the other two could have done; and those skippers who think owners 
unjust in forcing them to go to sea _en gar 9 on_ should quote the case of 
the _Edgar_ as a very strong commereial argument—the only sort that is 
likely to prove sueeessful—in favour of their views. But, as Eord Baeon 
said of daneing, so may I say of such instances as this: The better the 
worse. The greater the marine dangers in which women distinguished 
themselves, the more resolved should husbands be to guard their wives 
against the like risks. If it were always fine weather; if charts were 
always perfectly accurate; if there were no fogs and no shoals; if there 
was no danger in iron pyrites; if all surveyors were above suspicion; 
iron ships as well constructed as they are highly classed; stevedores 
seientific people; and if vessels were built by rules of eommon sense 
instead of being the fragile products of a system of eeonomy rendered 
vicious by insurance; then, indeed—the maritime millennium having 
arrived—might all skippers laudably eombine to agitate until owners 
gave in, and allowed wives to ship with their husbands. But, while the 
ocean and all the eonditions of the oeean-wreeks, leaks, pieeework, 
blind rivet-holes, “boat iron,” storms, thick weather, and all the rest 
of it—remain as they are, eaptains who are good husbands will keep the 
ladies ashore. It is only men of the Billy Taylor type who deserve to be 
followed to sea; and it is only the Hannah Snells of this world who 
should attempt sueh pursuits. Over and over again one is reading of the 
wrecks in which the captain’s wife, and too often, alas! the captain’s 
little child, lose their lives. The poor things are always ealled 
“passengers,” and it is usually the “passengers” who seem to be drowned. 
Here is one of these stories related by the captain himself; and, taking 
it as a typieal thing, which all seamen may know it to be, I will ask, 
is it not well that owners—no matter the reasons whieh influence 



them—should object to their captains taking their wives to sea with 
them? 


“The steamer I commanded was a schooner-rigged vessel, built at Low 
Walker, and you may call her tonnage in round numbers 500. She left a 
North-country port on a certain day with a crew of seventeen hands and a 
cargo of coal, our destination being Cronstadt. My wife was on board, 
and this was the first voyage she had made with me. We had been married 
two years, and in that time I had made several trips, as you may 
imagine; these voyages—as I suppose I must call a trip across the North 
Sea, or a run along the Mediterranean—occupying only a few weeks. Every 
time I started, my wife wanted to go too; the owners had no objection, 
but I had. I told her the sea was all very well for lady passengers who 
had to cross it, but it was no place for a woman to make a home of. She 
would do far better keeping house ashore, and making all ready for my 
return; and so I would put her off. But when it came to this trip, she 
pleaded so earnestly, saying that she loved the sea, that the run would 
do her good, that she felt terribly lonely when I was away, and that her 
place was at my side let me be where I would, that I could no longer 
refuse. ‘Very well,’ said I, ‘for this once,’ my notion being that one 
voyage would do more for my wishes than fifty years of arguing; and so 
she came aboard. Well, sir, at the start we had fine weather. It was in 
the spring; the air was sharp, but the sky was blue and the sunshine 
strong and cheerful; and my wife heartily enjoyed it. There was no 
sea-sickness to baulk her relish; she was too much a sailor’s lass for 
that weakness. We were not much of a ship; you know the regular type, 
high bows, wall-sided, PlimsolTs mark well awash, you may take your 
oath, the flying-bridge over the chart-house, and the pole-compass 
forking up like a scarecrow above that. But my wife thought the vessel 
made a fine sight—merely, I expect, because I commanded her. Poor girl! 
poor girl! often I’d come on deck and see her leaning over the side, 
when she’d call to me to admire the line of froth there—as if that was 
a thing an old fist like me would take notice of; and if a vessel passed 
she’d stand and watch it with a look of delight, as though nothing more 
beautiful was ever seen, though it might be an old sailing collier, sir, 
with nothing showing over the rail but a red night-cap, or a 
steam-waggon after our own pattern. But much as she enjoyed the water, 
her presence never gave me pleasure. I remember going below on the very 
night on which the ship was lost, and looking at my poor lass as she lay 
sleeping, and I recall that the sight of her worried me to a degree 
you’d scarcely think likely. I was for ever wishing her back home, snug 
and secure in the little house that she always had ready and bright and 
cheerful for me to return to. You might almost think such wishes 
unnatural, but I see them in their proper light now, and reckon there’s 
a world of truth in that old saying about coming events casting their 
shadows before them. It was a Tuesday afternoon. The weather had changed 
in the forenoon, and at midday it was blowing a strong breeze from the 
north-west. It had grown as cold as January, and now and again when a 
squall drove up there’d come a shower of hail that was like heaving a 



bucket of shot on to the deeks. I had kept the patent log towing astern, 
our eourse being a trifle to the north of east, and on hauling it in at 
noon I found that we had made about a hundred and seventy miles run 
sinee quitting our port. There were no sights to be got, for, though the 
morning had opened fine, the sky was now as thiek as mud. All this time 
the wind was freshening up into a gale. I put the log over again, 
keeping the vessel on the same course, under sail, and her engines going 
full ahead. The wind was well abaft the beam, the sea a following one, 
and there was nothing to stop the ship; she drove along handsomely, 
whitening the water all around her, and for a eouple of miles astern, 
and making exeellent sport for my wife, who stood holding on and taking 
in the seene with her eyes like diamonds, and her cheeks like roses. I 
never eould have supposed that there was so much to admire in the sea as 
she had found. To me it was hardly much more than a waste of salt water 
that was to be erossed as soon as possible, full of hard work, exposure, 
poor pay, and heavy anxiety. My poor lass knew nothing of that part of 
it, except the pay. I think, had time been given her, and we’d been 
making a long voyage, she’d have eonverted me into a kind of poet, and 
taught me to see beauties even in thick weather and strong head seas. 

“Well, sir, by this time there was thick weather enough. It was three 
o’cloek, a gale of wind on the quarter, the sea out of sight half a mile 
ahead, lost in a haze of rain, and the steamer pitching heavily as she 
swung over the stormy tumble. Nothing eould have been more annoying than 
the thiek weather; the gale was good, the sea did no harm; we were 
getting an extra two knots out of the ship; but the haze was like your 
being in a hurry, mounted on a swift horse, with your eyes blindfolded. 
However, I was determined not to slow down. Despatch is everything 
nowadays. It is all very well to talk of risk, but if a man’s situation 
depends upon his pleasing his owners by being sharp, sharp he must be, 
and take the odds as they come. Better lose a ship and let the owners 
touch the insuranee than make a losing venture by tardy delivery. So, as 
sailors say, we ‘held on all,’ keeping the canvas aloft and firing up 
below, and raeing through the smother in proper modem fashion. Darker 
and darker it grew, and the wind eame along more fiereely. My poor lass 
was frightened, and eame up to me and asked what made me msh the ship 
when seareely her own length was visible. I said we eouldn’t stop the 
vessel; the wind was after her, and she was bound to go. ‘But you may 
mn into another ship,’ said she, ‘and not know she is there until you 
have stmck her.’ ‘Ah, Polly,’ said I, ‘that sort of calculation belongs 
to a past age. Certificates would be of no use if they were based on 
sueh reckoning. All that we skippers have to do is to drive on. If there 
were to be any trouble over a tardy delivery, do you suppose this thick 
weather would be taken as an exeuse? Others who left, perhaps, after we 
did, will have arrived before us; and the luck of one is expected to be 
the luek of others.’ 

“It stormed up harder after nightfall, and was then as dark as a vault. 

I was on deck from eight till twelve, going into the chart-house 



occasionally, but never into the cabin, and at midnight I hauled the log 
in, and found we had run about a hundred and twenty miles since noon. 
The course, east by north half north, seemed to me eorrect. It was as I 
always steered on this run, and so I held on, putting the log overboard 
again; and I was going below for a minute to see after my wife, when 
there was a noise like the explosion of a gun forward, and some one sung 
out that the fore trysail had blown away This was a small matter; but 
it was good as a hint. We took in the other canvas, and went rolling 
and pitehing along under steam, averaging about seven knots, but 
shipping a good deal of water forward, which washed about the deeks and 
made walking difficult and uncomfortable. At four bells in the middle 
watch I went below to get some rest, leaving the ehief mate in eharge. 
Everything was right, as I supposed; a hand on the look-out on the 
foreeastle, plenty of water under and around us, and nothing to eause 
anxiety but the haze. My wife was sound asleep. I lay down, completely 
dressed, on a locker, but eould get no rest. This was unusual; a sailor, 
they say, ean sleep anywhere, and amid any sort of disturbanee; and I 
for one in former days have been able to sleep when it was impossible to 
hear a voice calling the watch, in consequence of the shrieking of the 
storm on deck and the groaning of the vessel below. I had a foreboding, 
an uneasiness in my mind; there was nothing to account for it, but it 
kept me awake, and presently it found me standing looking at my wife, 
wishing her to wake up, that she might talk to me, yet unwilling to 
arouse her. At that moment the ship struck—I felt the grind of her 
forefoot along the stony bottom; she heeled over, with the engines 
working their hardest, and I knew that she had eome to a dead stop, not 
only by the maimer in which I was thrown forward, but by the thunder of 
the seas breaking over her decks. I rushed up and heard the men 
shouting. It was still very thick, hailing and raining in torrents. I 
sung out for the mate, and he came to me, and I told him to get the 
wheel put hard aport, whilst I bawled down to the engine-room to keep 
the engines going. No attention was paid to this, for the engineers, 
firemen, and the others, thinking the vessel was going down, swarmed up 
on deck, and, without heeding my eommands, turned-to to help the rest 
of the erew to get the boats over. My notion was that all hands meant 
to abandon the ship, and would leave my wife and me to our fate if we 
did not bear a hand to join them; so I ran below, and found my poor lass 
dressing herself and in a terrible fright. I did not wait to answer her 
questions, but, eatching her by the hand, ran on deck with her. Great 
heaven! what a night, what weather, what a seene for any poor girl to be 
dragged into! I heard the cries of men alongside, and understood by that 
that one of the boats had been stove and the men in her thrown out. I 
shouted, ‘Here is my wife, men; for God’s sake, take her with you if you 
intend to abandon the ship.’ The chief engineer answered, ‘Bring her 
here—there’s room in the starboard lifeboat.’ I ran with her to the 
side, and, looking over, saw the boat with seven or eight men in her. I 
called to the men to look out, and I then put her over, giving her a 
kiss as I did so, and bidding her have no fear; and the men eaught her, 
and sung out to me to let go the painter. I answered no, it would be 



better to let the boat veer astern and ride there whilst I endeavoured 
to find out the eondition of the ship; and they agreeing, I earried the 
end of the painter aft and made it fast. 

“I now ealled to such as remained on board to join me, but only three 
men came, amongst them my two mates; all the others had got away, were 
drowned, or were in the boat with my wife. We could do nothing till 
daylight came, and sat crouching out of the reach of the water that was 
flying in heavy masses over the ship. It was as much as I could do to 
see the boat astern; but every now and again I’d crawl aft to notice if 
she still lived, and then come back again to the others thankful to the 
Almighty that she was making good weather of it, and might still save my 
lass’s life. But how am I to describe my feelings as I reflected upon 
what she was suffering in that open boat, pelted with the hail and rain, 
the deadly cold wind penetrating her poor body, tossed like a nutshell 
upon the roaring seas, and never knowing but that the next moment would 
find her struggling in the water. Well, sir, the daylight came, and 
showed us that we were hard and fast upon a dangerous reef off the 
Jutland coast. We could see the land there looming upon the haze about 
four or five miles off. The ship was full of water and bound to go to 
pieces, though she was still holding well together in spite of the 
terrible pounding of the sea. I went to the stem to hail the boat and 
say a word of comfort to my wife; and when the men saw me they sung out, 
‘Let go the painter, captain. We must take our chance of driving ashore; 
it’s killing work here.’ My wife put out her arms to me, and I heard her 
cry, ‘Oh, don’t leave him behind! ’ The boat had already as many as she 
could well carry. Perhaps the men feared that I would try to join my 
wife, and drag the boat alongside, which might end in sinking her; but I 
had no thought of that kind, the gig still remaining, and was about to 
tell them to hold on and keep the shelter of the wreck for a spell, as 
the weather might moderate presently, when a man in the bows cut the 
painter. A heavy sea taking the boat as he did this, swung her up and 
around; she plunged into the hollow, and the water rolling between, 
prevented me from seeing her. But as it passed it hove up the boat again 
bottom up, the black keel just showing among a smother of foam, with 
here and there the upright arms of a drowning man. It was done in a 
moment; it was all over in a moment; it left me staring like a man 
struck dead by lightning and holding the posture he was killed in. The 
chief mate, catching me by the arm, cried out, ‘She’s going to pieces, 
sir. For Heaven’s sake, let’s get away. We’re doomed men if we linger.’ 

I broke from the horror and grief in me, and went to work, not so much 
to save my own life as to help the others to save theirs. Had I been 
alone I should have thrown myself down and waited for death. The shock I 
had sustained had driven all instincts of life out of me. Well, sir, we 
got the gig overboard, and that we were saved you may suppose, as I am 
here to tell the story. Four other men got ashore besides us, making ten 
of the crew drowned besides my lass. Oh, sir!” cried the poor fellow, 
covering his face and speaking amid convulsive sobs, “why did she insist 
upon accompanying me? Why did she not keep to our little home ashore. 



and be there to eheer and eomfort me when I eame baek from this 
shipwreek, a ruined man! My certificate has been suspended—I cannot get 
a berth—and I have lost the darling of my heart, the truest wife that 
ever man had. Why did she insist? why did she insist?” he repeated; and, 
rising like a blind man, he left me speehless in the face of a grief it 
was not in the power of human sympathy to soften. 


FAIR ECKBERT(1796) 

By Ludwig Tieck 
Translated By Paul B. Thomas 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The German Classics of The Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries, Vol. IV, by Editor-in-Chief: Kuno Erancke 

In a region of the Hartz Mountains there lived a knight whom people 
generally called simply Eair Eckbert. He was about forty years old, 
scarcely of medium height, and short, very fair hair fell thick and 
straight over his pale, sunken face. He lived very quietly unto 
himself, and was never implicated in the feuds of his neighbors; 
people saw him but rarely outside the encircling wall of his little 
castle. His wife loved solitude quite as much as he, and both seemed 
to love each other from the heart; only they were wont to complain 
because Heaven seemed unwilling to bless their marriage with children. 

Very seldom was Eckbert visited by guests, and even when he was, 
almost no change on their account was made in the ordinary routine of 
his life. Erugality dwelt there, and Economy herself seemed to 
regulate everything. Eckbert was then cheerful and gay—only when he 
was alone one noticed in him a certain reserve, a quiet distant 
melancholy. 

Nobody came so often to the castle as did Philip Walther, a man to 
whom Eckbert had become greatly attached, because he found in him very 
much his own way of thinking. His home was really in Eranconia, but he 
often spent more than half a year at a time in the vicinity of 
Eckberf s castle, where he busied himself gathering herbs and stones 
and arranging them in order. He had a small income, and was therefore 
dependent upon no one. Eckbert often accompanied him on his lonely 
rambles, and thus a closer friendship developed between the two men 
with each succeeding year. 


There are hours in which it worries a man to keep from a friend a 
secret, which hitherto he has often taken great pains to conceal. The 





soul then feels an irresistible impulse to impart itself eompletely, 
and reveal its innermost self to the friend, in order to make him so 
mueh the more a friend. At these moments delieate souls disclose 
themselves to each other, and it doubtless sometimes happens that the 
one shrinks back in fright from its acquaintance with the other. 

One foggy evening in early autumn Eckbert was sitting with his friend 
and his wife, Bertha, around the hearth-fire. The flames threw a 
bright glow out into the room and played on the ceiling above. The 
night looked in darkly through the windows, and the trees outside were 
shivering in the damp cold. Walther was lamenting that he had so far 
to go to get back home, and Eckbert proposed that he remain there and 
spend half the night in familiar talk, and then sleep until morning in 
one of the rooms of the castle. Walther accepted the proposal, 
whereupon wine and supper were brought in, the fire was replenished 
with wood, and the conversation of the two friends became more cheery 
and confidential. 

After the dishes had been cleared off, and the servants had gone out, 
Eckbert took Walther's hand and said: 

"Eriend, you ought once to let my wife tell you the story of her 
youth, which is indeed strange enough." 

"Gladly," replied Walther, and they all sat down again around the 
hearth. It was now exactly midnight, and the moon shone intermittently 
through the passing clouds. 

"You must forgive me," began Bertha, "but my husband says your 
thoughts are so noble that it is not right to conceal anything from 
you. Only you must not regard my story as a fairy-tale, no matter how 
strange it may sound. 

"I was born in a village, my father was a poor shepherd. The household 
economy of my parents was on a humble plane—often they did not know 
where they were going to get their bread. But what grieved me far more 
than that was the fact that my father and mother often quarreled over 
their poverty, and cast bitter reproaches at each other. Eurthermore I 
was constantly hearing about myself, that I was a simple, stupid 
child, who could not perform even the most trifling task. And I was 
indeed extremely awkward and clumsy; I let everything drop from my 
hands, I learned neither to sew nor to spin, I could do nothing to 
help about the house. The misery of my parents, however, I understood 
extremely well. I often used to sit in the comer and fill my head 
with notions—how I would help them if I should suddenly become rich, 
how I would shower them with gold and silver and take delight in their 
astonishment. Then I would see spirits come floating up, who would 
reveal subterranean treasures to me or give me pebbles which afterward 
turned into gems. In short, the most wonderful fantasies would occupy 



my mind, and when I had to get up to help or carry something, I would 
show myself far more awkward than ever, for the reason that my head 
would be giddy with all these strange notions. 

"My father was always very cross with me, because I was such an 
absolutely useless burden on the household; so he often treated me 
with great cruelty, and I seldom heard him say a kind word to me. Thus 
it went along until I was about eight years old, when serious steps 
were taken to get me to do and to learn something. My father believed 
that it was sheer obstinacy and indolence on my part, so that I might 
spend my days in idleness. Enough—he threatened me unspeakably, and 
when this turned out to be of no avail, he chastised me most 
barbarously, adding that this punishment was to be repeated every day 
because I was an absolutely useless creature. 

"All night long I cried bitterly—I felt so entirely forsaken, and I 
pitied myself so that I wanted to die. I dreaded the break of day, and 
did not know what to do. I longed for any possible kind of ability, 
and could not understand at all why I was more stupid than the other 
children of my acquaintance. I was on the verge of despair. 

"When the day dawned, I got up, and, scarcely realizing what I was 
doing, opened the door of our little cabin. I found myself in the open 
field, soon afterward in a forest, into which the daylight had hardly 
yet shone. I ran on without looking back; I did not get tired, for I 
thought all the time that my father would surely overtake me and treat 
me even more cruelly on account of my miming away. 

"When I emerged from the forest again the sun was already fairly high, 
and I saw, lying ahead of me, something dark, over which a thick mist 
was resting. One moment I was obliged to scramble over hills, the next 
to follow a winding path between rocks. I now guessed that I must be 
in the neighboring mountains, and I began to feel afraid of the 
solitude. For, living in the plain, I had never seen any mountains, 
and the mere word mountains, whenever I heard them talked about, had 
an exceedingly terrible sound to my childish ear. I hadn't the heart 
to turn back—it was indeed precisely my fear which drove me onwards. 

I often looked around me in terror when the wind mstled through the 
leaves above me, or when a distant sound of chopping rang out through 
the quiet morning. Finally, when I began to meet colliers and miners 
and heard a strange pronunciation, I nearly fainted with fright. 

"You must forgive my prolixity. As often as I tell this story I 
involuntarily become garrulous, and Eckbert, the only person to whom I 
have told it, has spoiled me by his attention. 

"I passed through several villages and begged, for I now felt hungry 
and thirsty. I helped myself along very well with the answers I gave 
to questions asked me. I had wandered along in this way for about four 



days, when I came to a small foot-path which led me farther from the 
highway. The rocks around me now assumed a different, far stranger 
shape. They were cliffs, and were piled up on one another in such a 
way that they looked as if the first gust of wind would hurl them all 
together into a heap. I did not know whether to go on or not. I had 
always slept over night either in out-of-the-way shepherds' huts, or 
else in the open woods, for it was just then the most beautiful season 
of the year. Here I came across no human habitations whatever, nor 
could I expect to meet with any in this wilderness. The rocks became 
more and more terrible—I often had to pass close by dizzy precipices, 
and finally even the path under my feet came to an end. I was 
absolutely wretched; I wept and screamed, and my voice echoed horribly 
in the rocky glens. And now night set in; I sought out a mossy spot to 
lie down on, but I could not sleep. All night long I heard the most 
peculiar noises; first I thought it was wild beasts, then the wind 
moaning through the rocks, then again strange birds. I prayed, and not 
until toward morning did I fall asleep. 

"I woke up when the daylight shone in my face. In front of me there 
was a rock. I climbed up on it, hoping to find a way out of the 
wilderness, and perhaps to see some houses or people. But when I 
reached the top, everything, as far as my eye could see, was like 
night about me—all overcast with a gloomy mist. The day was dark and 
dismal, and not a tree, not a meadow, not even a thicket could my eye 
discern, with the exception of a few bushes which, in solitary 
sadness, had shot up through the crevices in the rocks. It is 
impossible to describe the longing I felt merely to see a human being, 
even had it been the most strange-looking person before whom I should 
inevitably have taken fright. At the same time I was ravenously 
hungry. I sat down and resolved to die. But after a while the desire 
to live came off victorious; I got up quickly and walked on all day 
long, occasionally crying out. At last I was scarcely conscious of 
what I was doing; I was tired and exhausted, had hardly any desire to 
live, and yet was afraid to die. 

"Toward evening the region around me began to assume a somewhat more 
friendly aspect. My thoughts and wishes took new life, and the desire 
to live awakened in all my veins. I now thought I heard the swishing 
of a mill in the distance; I redoubled my steps, and how relieved, how 
joyous I felt when at last I actually reached the end of the dreary 
rocks! Woods and meadows and, far ahead, pleasant mountains lay before 
me again. I felt as if I had stepped out of hell into paradise; the 
solitude and my helplessness did not seem to me at all terrible now. 

"Instead of the hoped-for mill, I came upon a water-fall, which, to be 
sure, considerably diminished my joy. I dished up some water from the 
river with my hand and drank. Suddenly I thought I heard a low cough a 
short distance away. Never have I experienced so pleasant a surprise 
as at that moment; I went nearer and saw, on the edge of the forest, 



an old woman, apparently resting. She was dressed almost entirely in 
blaek; a black hood covered her head and a large part of her face. In 
her hand she held a walking-stick. 

"I approached her and asked for help; she had me sit down beside her 
and gave me bread and some wine. While I was eating she sang a hymn in 
a shrill voice, and when she had finished she said that I might follow 
her. 

"I was delighted with this proposal, strange as the voice and the 
personality of the old woman seemed to me. She walked rather fast with 
her cane, and at every step she distorted her face, which at first 
made me laugh. The wild rocks steadily receded behind us—we crossed a 
pleasant meadow, and then passed through a fairly long forest. When we 
emerged from this, the sun was just setting, and I shall never forget 
the view and the feelings of that evening. Everything was fused in the 
most delicate red and gold; the tree-tops stood forth in the red glow 
of evening, the charming light was spread out over the fields, the 
forest and the leaves of the trees were motionless, the clear sky 
looked like an open paradise, and the evening bells of the villages 
rang out with a strange moumfulness across the lea. My young soul now 
got its first presentment of the world and its events. I forgot myself 
and my guide; my spirit and my eyes were wandering among golden 
clouds. 

"We now climbed a hill, which was planted with birchtrees, and from 
its summit looked down into a little valley, likewise full of birches. 

In the midst of the trees stood a little hut. A lively barking came to 
our ears, and presently a spry little dog was dancing around the old 
woman and wagging his tail. Presently he came to me, examined me from 
all sides, and then returned with friendly actions to the old woman. 

"When we were descending the hill I heard some wonderful singing, 
which seemed to come from the hut. It sounded like a bird, and ran 

O solitude 
Of lonely wood. 

Where none intrude. 

Thou bringest good 
For every mood, 

O solitude! 

"These few words were repeated over and over; if I were to attempt to 
describe the effect, it was somewhat like the blended notes of a bugle 
and a shawm. 

"My curiosity was strained to the utmost. Without waiting for the old 
woman's invitation, I walked into the hut with her. Dusk had already 
set in. Everything was in proper order; a few goblets stood in a 



cupboard, some strange-looking vessels lay on a table, and a bird was 
hanging in a small, shiny eage by the window. And he, indeed, it was 
that I had heard singing. The old woman gasped and coughed, seemingly 
as if she would never get over it. Now she stroked the little dog, now 
talked to the bird, which answered her only with its usual words. 
Furthermore, she acted in no way as if I were present. While I was 
thus watching her, a series of shudders passed through my body; for 
her face was constantly twitching and her head shaking, as if with 
age, and in such a way that it was impossible for one to tell how she 
really looked. 

"When she finally ceased coughing she lighted a eandle, set a very 
small table, and laid the supper on it. Then she looked around at me 
and told me to take one of the woven eane chairs. I sat down directly 
opposite her, and the candle stood between us. She folded her bony 
hands and prayed aloud, all the time twitching her face in sueh a way 
that it almost made me laugh. I was very eareful, however, not to do 
anything to make her angry. 

"After supper she prayed again, and then showed me to a bed in a tiny 
little side-room—she herself slept in the main room. I did not stay 
awake long, for I was half dazed. I woke up several times during the 
night, however, and heard the old woman coughing and talking to the 
dog, and occasionally I heard the bird, which seemed to be dreaming 
and sang only a few isolated words of its song. These stray notes, 
united with the rustling of the birehes directly in front of my 
window, and also with the song of the far-off nightingale, made such a 
strange combination that I felt all the time, not as if I were awake, 
but as if I were lapsing into another, still stranger, dream. 

"In the morning the old woman woke me up and soon afterward gave me 
some work to do; I had, namely, to spin, and I soon learned how to do 
it; in addition I had to take care of the dog and the bird. I was not 
long in getting aequainted with the housekeeping, and eame to know all 
the objeets around. I now began to feel that everything was as it 
should be; I no longer thought that there was anything strange about 
the old woman, or romantie about the loeation of her home, or that the 
bird was in any way extraordinary. To be sure, I was all the time 
struck by his beauty; for his feathers displayed every possible eolor, 
varying from a most beautiful light blue to a glowing red, and when he 
sang he puffed himself out proudly, so that his feathers shone even 
more gorgeously. 

"The old woman often went out and did not return until evening. Then I 
would go with the dog to meet her and she would call me child and 
daughter. Finally I eame to like her heartily; for our minds, 
especially in childhood, quickly accustom themselves to everything. In 
the evening hours she taught me to read; I soon learned the art, and 
afterward it was a souree of endless pleasure to me in my solitude. 



for she had a few old, hand-written books whieh eontained wonderful 
stories. 


"The memory of the life I led at that time still gives me a strange 
feeling even now. I was never visited by any human being, and felt at 
home only in that little family eirele; for the dog and the bird made 
the same impression on me which ordinarily only old and intimate 
friends create. Often as I used it at that time, I have never been 
able to recall the dog's strange name. 

"In this way I had lived with the old woman for four years, and I must 
have been at any rate about twelve years old when she finally began to 
grow more confidential and revealed a secret to me. It was this: every 
day the bird laid one egg, and in this egg there was always a pearl or 
a gem. I had already noticed that she often did something in the cage 
secretly, but had never particularly concerned myself about it. She 
now charged me with the task of taking out these eggs during her 
absence, and of carefully preserving them in the vessels. She would 
leave food for me and stay away quite a long time—weeks and months. 

My little spinning-wheel hummed, the dog barked, the wonderful bird 
sang, and meanwhile everything was so quiet in the region round about 
that I cannot recall a single high wind or a thunder-storm during the 
entire time. Not a human being strayed thither, not a wild animal came 
near our habitation. I was happy, and sang and worked away from one 
day to the next. Man would perhaps be right happy if he could thus 
spend his entire life, unseen by others. 

"From the little reading that I did I formed quite wonderful 
impressions of the world and of mankind. They were all drawn from 
myself and the company I lived in; thus, if whimsical people were 
spoken of I could not imagine them other than the little dog, 
beautiful women always looked like the bird, and all old women were as 
my wonderful old friend. I had also read a little about love, and in 
my imagination I figured in strange tales. I formed a mental picture 
of the most beautiful knight in the world and adorned him with all 
sorts of excellences, without really knowing, after all my trouble, 
what he looked like. But I could feel genuine pity for myself if he 
did not return my love, and then I would make long, emotional speeches 
to him, sometimes aloud, in order to win him. You smile—we are all 
now past this period of youth. 

"I now liked it rather better when I was alone, for I was then myself 
mistress of the house. The dog was very fond of me and did everything 
I wanted him to do, the bird answered all my questions with his song, 
my wheel was always spinning merrily, and so in the bottom of my heart 
I never felt any desire for a change. When the old woman returned from 
her wanderings she would praise my diligence, and say that her 
household was conducted in a much more orderly manner since I belonged 
to it. She was delighted with my development and my healthy look. In 



short, she treated me in every way as if I were a daughter. 


'"You are a good child,' she once said to me in a squeaky voice. 'If 
you continue thus, it will always go well with you. It never pays to 
swerve from the right course—the penalty is sure to follow, though it 
may be a long time coming.' While she was saying this I did not give a 
great deal of heed to it, for I was very lively in all my movements. 

But in the night it occurred to me again, and I could not understand 
what she had meant by it. I thought her words over carefully—I had 
read about riches, and it finally dawned on me that her pearls and 
gems might perhaps be something valuable. This idea presently became 
still clearer to me—but what could she have meant by the right 
course? I was still unable to understand fully the meaning of her 
words. 

"I was now fourteen years old. It is indeed a misfortune that human 
beings acquire reason, only to lose, in so doing, the innocence of 
their souls. In other words I now began to realize the fact that it 
depended only upon me to take the bird and the gems in the old 
woman's absence, and go out into the world of which I had read. At the 
same time it was perhaps possible that I might meet my wonderfully 
beautiful knight, who still held a place in my imagination. 

"At first this thought went no further than any other, but when I 
would sit there spinning so constantly, it always came back against my 
will and I became so deeply absorbed in it that I already saw myself 
dressed up and surrounded by knights and princes. And whenever I would 
thus lose myself, I easily grew very sad when I glanced up and found 
myself in my little, narrow home. When I was about my business, the 
old woman paid no further attention to me. 

"One day my hostess went away again and told me that she would be gone 
longer this time than usual—I should pay strict attention to 
everything, and not let the time drag on my hands. I took leave of her 
with a certain uneasiness, for I somehow felt that I should never see 
her again. I looked after her for a long time, and did not myself know 
why I was so uneasy; it seemed almost as if my intention were already 
standing before me, without my being distinctly conscious of it. 

"I had never taken such diligent care of the dog and the bird 
before—they lay closer to my heart than ever now. The old woman had 
been away several days when I arose with the firm purpose of 
abandoning the hut with the bird and going out into the so-called 
world. My mind was narrow and limited; I wanted again to remain there, 
and yet the thought was repugnant to me. A strange conflict took place 
in my soul—it was as if two contentious spirits were struggling 
within me. One moment the quiet solitude would seem so beautiful to 
me, and then again I would be charmed by the vision of a new world 
with its manifold wonders. 



"I did not know what to do with myself. The dog was eontinually 
dancing around me with friendly advances, the sunlight was spread out 
cheerfully over the fields, and the green birch-trees shone brightly. 

I had a feeling as if I had something to do requiring haste. 

Accordingly, I caught the little dog, tied him fast in the room, and 
took the cage, with the bird in it, under my arm. The dog cringed and 
whined over this unusual treatment; he looked at me with imploring 
eyes but I was afraid to take him with me. I also took one of the 
vessels, which was filled with gems, and concealed it about me. The 
others I left there. The bird twisted its head around in a singular 
manner when I walked out of the door with him; the dog strained hard 
to follow me, but was obliged to remain behind. 

"I avoided the road leading toward the wild rocks, and walked in the 
opposite direction. The dog continued to bark and whine, and I was 
deeply touched by it. Several times the bird started to sing, but, as 
he was being carried, it was necessarily rather difficult for him. As 
I walked along the barking grew fainter and fainter, and, finally, 
ceased altogether. I cried and was on the point of turning back, but 
the longing to see something new drove me on. 

"I had already traversed mountains and several forests when evening 
came, and I was obliged to pass the night in a village. I was very 
timid when I entered the public-house; they showed me to a room and a 
bed, and I slept fairly well, except that I dreamt of the old woman, 
who was threatening me. 

"My journey was rather monotonous; but the further I went the more the 
picture of the old woman and the little dog worried me. I thought how 
he would probably starve to death without my help, and in the forest I 
often thought I would suddenly meet the old woman. Thus, crying and 
sighing, I wandered along, and as often as I rested and put the cage 
on the ground, the bird sang its wonderful song, and reminded me 
vividly of the beautiful home I had deserted. As human nature is prone 
to forget, I now thought that the journey I had made as a child was 
not as dismal as the one I was now making, and I wished that I were 
back in the same situation. 

"I had sold a few gems, and now, after wandering many days, I arrived 
in a village. Even as I was entering it, a strange feeling came over 
me—I was frightened and did not know why. But I soon discovered 
why—it was the very same village in which I was bom. How astonished 
I was! How the tears of joy ran down my cheeks as a thousand strange 
memories came back to me! There were a great many changes; new houses 
had been built, others, which had then only recently been erected, 
were now in a state of dilapidation. I came across places where there 
had been a fire. Everything was a great deal smaller and more crowded 
than I had expected. I took infinite delight in the thought of seeing 



my parents again after so many years. I found the little house and the 
well-known threshold—the handle on the door was just as it used to 
be. I felt as if I had only yesterday left it ajar. My heart throbbed 
vehemently. I quiekly opened the door—but faees entirely strange to 
me stared at me from around the room. I inquired after the shepherd, 
Martin, and was told that both he and his wife had died three years 
before. I hurried out and, erying aloud, left the village. 

"I had looked forward with sueh pleasure to surprising them with my 
riches, and as a result of a remarkable accident the dream of my 
childhood had really come true. And now it was all in vain—they could 
no longer rejoice with me—the fondest hope of my life was lost to me 
forever. 

"I rented a small house with a garden in a pleasant city, and engaged 
a waiting-maid. The world did not appear to be such a wonderful place 
as I had expected, but the old woman and my former home dropped more 
and more out of my memory, so that, upon the whole, I lived quite 
contentedly. 

"The bird had not sung for a long time, so that I was not a little 
frightened one night when he suddenly began again. The song he sang, 
however, was different—it was: 

O solitude 
Of lonely wood, 

A vanished good 
In dreams pursued. 

In absence rued, 

O solitude! 

"I could not sleep through the night; everything came back to my mind, 
and I felt more than ever that I had done wrong. When I got up the 
sight of the bird was positively repugnant to me; he was constantly 
staring at me, and his presence worried me. He never ceased singing 
now, and sang more loudly and shrilly than he used to. The more I 
looked at him the more uneasiness I felt. Finally, I opened the cage, 
stuck my hand in, seized him by the neck and squeezed my fingers 
together forcibly. He looked at me imploringly, and I relaxed my 
grip—but he was already dead. I buried him in the garden. 

"And now I was often seized with fear of my waiting-maid. My own past 
came back to me, and I thought that she too might rob me some day, or 
perhaps even murder me. For a long time I had known a young knight 
whom I liked very much— I gave him my hand, and with that, Mr. 

Walther, my story ends." 

"You should have seen her then," broke in Eckbert quickly. "Her youth, 
her innocence, her beauty—and what an incomprehensible charm her 



solitary breeding had given her! To me she seemed like a wonder, and I 
loved her inexpressibly. I had no property, but with the help of her 
love I attained my present condition of comfortable prosperity. We 
moved to this place, and our union thus far has never brought us a 
single moment of remorse." 

"But while I have been chattering," began Bertha again, "the night has 
grown late. Let us go to bed." 

She rose to go to her room. Walther kissed her hand and wished her a 
good-night, adding: 

"Noble woman, I thank you. I can readily imagine you with the strange 
bird, and how you fed the little Strohmi." 

Without answering she left the room. Walther also lay down to sleep, 
but Eckbert continued to walk up and down the room. 

"Aren't human beings fools?" he finally asked himself. "I myself 
induced my wife to tell her story, and now I regret this confidence! 

Will he not perhaps misuse it? Will he not impart it to others? Will 
he not perhaps—for it is human nature—come to feel a miserable 
longing for our gems and devise plans to get them and dissemble his 
nature?" 

It occurred to him that Walther had not taken leave of him as 
cordially as would perhaps have been natural after so confidential a 
talk. When the soul is once led to suspect, it finds confirmations of 
its suspicions in every little thing. Then again Eckbert reproached 
himself for his ignoble distrust of his loyal friend, but he was 
unable to get the notion entirely out of his mind. All night long he 
tossed about with these thoughts and slept but little. 

Bertha was sick and could not appear for breakfast. Walther seemed 
little concerned about it, and furthermore he left the knight in a 
rather indifferent manner. Eckbert could not understand his conduct. 

He went in to see his wife—she lay in a severe fever and said that 
her story the night before must have excited her in this manner. 

After that evening Walther visited his friend's castle but rarely, and 
even when he did come he went away again after a few trivial words. 
Eckbert was exceedingly troubled by this behavior; to be sure, he 
tried not to let either Bertha or Walther notice it, but both of them 
must surely have been aware of his inward uneasiness. 


Bertha's sickness grew worse and worse. The doctor shook his head—the 
color in her cheeks had disappeared, and her eyes became more and more 
brilliant. 



One morning she summoned her husband to her bedside and told the maids 
to withdraw. 


"Dear husband," she began, "I must diselose to you something which has 
almost deprived me of my reason and has ruined my health, however 
trivial it may seem to be. Often as I have told my story to you, you 
will remember that I have never been able, despite all the efforts I 
have made, to recall the name of the little dog with which I lived so 
long. That evening when I told the story to Walther he suddenly said 
to me when we separated: 'I can readily imagine how you fed the little 
Strohmi.' Was that an accident? Did he guess the name, or did he 
mention it designedly? And what, then, is this man's comiection with 
my lot? The idea has occurred to me now and then that I merely imagine 
this accident—but it is certain, only too certain. It sent a feeling 
of horror through me to have a strange person like that assist my 
memory. What do you say, Eckbert?" 

Eckbert looked at his suffering wife with deep tenderness. He kept 
silent, but was meditating. Then he said a few comforting words to her 
and left the room. In an isolated room he walked back and forth with 
indescribable restlessness—Walther for many years had been his sole 
male comrade, and yet this man was now the only person in the world 
whose existence oppressed and harassed him. It seemed to him that his 
heart would be light and happy if only this one person might be put 
out of the way. He took down his cross-bow with a view to distracting 
his thoughts by going hunting. 

It was a raw and stormy day in the winter; deep snow lay on the 
mountains and bent down the branches of the trees. He wandered about, 
with the sweat oozing from his forehead. He came across no game, and 
that increased his ill-humor. Suddenly he saw something move in the 
distance—it was Walther gathering moss from the trees. Without 
knowing what he was doing he took aim—Walther looked around and 
motioned to him with a threatening gesture. But as he did so the arrow 
sped, and Walther fell headlong. 

Eckbert felt relieved and calm, and yet a feeling of horror drove him 
back to his castle. He had a long distance to go, for he had wandered 
far into the forest. When he arrived home, Bertha had already 
died—before her death she had spoken a great deal about Walther and 
the old woman. 

For a long time Eckbert lived in greatest seclusion. He had always 
been somewhat melancholy because the strange story of his wife rather 
worried him; he had always lived in fear of an unfortunate event that 
might take place, but now he was completely at variance with himself 
The murder of his friend stood constantly before his eyes—he spent 
his life reproaching himself. 



In order to divert his thoughts, he oceasionally betook himself to the 
nearest large eity, where he attended parties and banquets. He wished 
to have a friend to fill the vaeaney in his soul, and then again, when 
he thought of Walther, the very word friend made him shudder. He was 
eonvineed that he would neeessarily be unhappy with all his friends. 

He had lived so long in beautiful harmony with Bertha, and Walther's 
friendship had made him happy for so many years, and now both of them 
had been so suddenly taken from him that his life seemed at times more 
like a strange fairy-tale than an aetual mortal existenee. 

A knight, Hugo von Wolfsberg, beeame attaehed to the quiet, melaneholy 
Eekbert, and seemed to eherish a genuine fondness for him. Eekbert was 
strangely surprised; he met the knight's friendly advanees more 
quiekly than the other expected. They were now frequently together, 
the stranger did Eekbert all sorts of favors, scarcely ever did either 
of them ride out without the other, they met each other at all the 
parties—in short, they seemed to be inseparable. 

Eekbert was, nevertheless, happy only for short moments at a time, for 
he felt quite sure that Hugo loved him only by mistake—he did not 
know him, nor his history, and he felt the same impulse again to 
unfold his soul to him in order to ascertain for sure how staunch a 
friend Hugo was. Then again doubts and the fear of being detested 
restrained him. There were many hours in which he felt so convinced 
of his own unworthiness as to believe that no person, who knew him at 
all intimately, could hold him worthy of esteem. But he could not 
resist the impulse; in the course of a long walk he revealed his 
entire history to his friend, and asked him if he could possibly love 
a murderer. Hugo was touched and tried to comfort him. Eekbert 
followed him back to the city with a lighter heart. 

However, it seemed to be his damnation that his suspicions should 
awaken just at the time when he grew confidential; for they had no 
more than entered the hall when the glow of the many lights revealed 
an expression in his friend's features which he did not like. He 
thought he detected a malicious smile, and it seemed to him that he, 
Hugo, said very little to him, that he talked a great deal with the 
other people present, and seemed to pay absolutely no attention to 
him. There was an old knight in the company who had always shown 
himself as Eckbert's rival, and had often inquired in a peculiar way 
about his riches and his wife. Hugo now approached this man, and they 
talked together a long time secretly, while every now and then they 
glanced toward Eekbert. He, Eekbert, saw in this a confirmation of his 
suspicions; he believed that he had been betrayed, and a terrible rage 
overcame him. As he continued to stare in that direction, he suddenly 
saw Walther's head, all his features, and his entire figure, so 
familiar to him. Still looking, he became convinced that it was nobody 
but Walther himself who was talking with the old man. His terror was 
indescribable; completely beside himself, he rushed out, left the city 



that night, and, after losing his way many times, returned to his 
eastle. 

Like a restless spirit he hurried from room to room. No thought eould 
he hold fast; the pietures in his mind grew more and more terrible, 
and he did not sleep a wink. The idea often oecurred to him that he 
was erazy and that all these notions were merely the produet of his 
own imagination. Then again he remembered Walther's features, and it 
was all more puzzling to him than ever. He resolved to go on a journey 
in order to eompose his thoughts; he had long sinee given up the idea 
of a friend and the wish for a eompanion. 

Without any definite destination in view, he set out, nor did he pay 
mueh attention to the country that lay before him. After he had 
trotted along several days on his horse, he suddenly lost his way in a 
maze of rocks, from which he was unable to discover any egress. 

Finally he met an old peasant who showed him a way out, leading past a 
water-fall. He started to give him a few coins by way of thanks, but 
the peasant refused them. 

"What can it mean?" he said to himself. "I could easily imagine that 
that man was no other than Walther." He looked back once more—it was 
indeed no one else but Walther! 

Eckbert spurred on his horse as fast as it could run-through meadows 
and forests, until, completely exhausted, it collapsed beneath him. 
Unconcerned, he continued his journey on foot. 

Dreamily he ascended a hill. There he seemed to hear a dog barking 
cheerily close by—birch trees rustled about him—he heard the notes 
of a wonderful song: 

O solitude 
Of lonely wood. 

Thou chiefest good. 

Where thou dost brood 
Is joy renewed, 

O solitude! 

Now it was all up with Eckberf s consciousness and his senses; he 
could not solve the mystery whether he was now dreaming or had 
formerly dreamt of a woman Bertha. The most marvelous was confused 
with the most ordinary—the world around him was bewitched—no 
thought, no memory was under his control. 

An old crook-backed woman with a cane came creeping up the hill, 
coughing. 


Are you bringing my bird, my pearls, my dog?" she cried out to him. 



"Look—wrong punishes itself. I and no other was your friend Walther, 
your Hugo." 


"God in Heaven!" said Eekbert softly to himself "In what terrible 
solitude I have spent my life." 

"And Bertha was your sister." 

Eekbert fell to the ground. 

"Why did she desert me so deeeitfully? Otherwise everything would have 
ended beautifully—her probation-time was already over. She was the 
daughter of a knight, who had a shepherd bring her up—the daughter of 
your father." 

"Why have I always had a presentiment of these faets?" eried Eekbert. 

"Beeause in your early youth you heard your father tell of them. On 
his wife's aeeount he could not bring up this daughter himself, for 
she was the child of another woman." 

Eekbert was delirious as he breathed his last; dazed and confused he 
heard the old woman talking, the dog barking, and the bird repeating 
its song. 


A BRISK ENGAGEMENT 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Here and Hereafter, by Barry Pain 

He stepped out of the fashionable bazaar into the crowded street, where 
the July sun flashed on the ugly and beautiful and on the grey 
background. He was a young man with the face of a dreamer, but his hair 
was properly cut and he was as well and cleanly turned out as if he had 
been a soldier. He wore in his buttonhole a red rose; it was not his 
habit to decorate himself florally, but these things happen at bazaars; 
some pretty fool-girl had sold it to him. And Lady Mabel Silverton, who 
is not pretty but a dear sweet creature, had sold him iced coffee and 
drunk it for him—she would do anything for a charity—and bothered him 
to come and sing one Saturday night to her darling factory-girls, who 
would be so very, very grateful. The hum of many nicely-toned voices and 
the passionate waltz of the Mauve Hungarians still blended and swam in 
his ears. He still seemed to smell the scent of the smouldering incense 
sticks on the stall where Mrs Bunningham Smythe, clad in an Oriental 
robe of thoroughly Western impropriety, sold penny "Turkish Amulets" at 





ten shillings apiece to those young men who were sufficiently fond of 
her for the purpose. He was stupid with it all. He left it, and the long 
string of carriages at the doors, and wandered out into the Park. And he 
chose the more deserted part of the Park. 

Yes, it was no worse than anything else, as his cousin had said when she 
had bothered him into going. But the young man was mildly, temporarily, 
and uncomplainingly bored with most things. There was too much sugar in 
the cup; he found the taste sickly. This London world in which he lived 
was too luxurious, too idle, and worked too hard at being too idle. He 
was weary of the mechanical metallic frivolity of smart people, 
frivolity without one touch of sincerity and earnestness to give it 
contrast and effect. It was the end of the season, and he would soon be 
away in the country—only to find London in the country. There would be 
the same people with the same bad habits, merely transplanted to a scene 
which did not suit them. 

He stood still and looked around him. There was a man with a crowd 
before him in the distance by the Marble Arch; he waved his arms and 
lectured violently. Children chased one another across the grass. Down 
the path towards him came a girl who held herself well. A tramp under 
the trees roused himself from slumber, and began slowly and painfully to 
put on his boots. And the young man thought it would make the very 
pleasantest holiday if he could change with somebody—even with the 
tramp under the trees for a few hours and get rid of himself He chanced 
to remember that rose in his coat, and did not like it. He raised his 
hand to take it out. And the girl whose graceful carriage he had noticed 
stepped shyly up to him. 

"It is you then? It must be," she said, in rather a frightened voice. 

In a flash he saw that the girl mistook him for somebody else, 
and—since chance willed it—decided to be for a while that somebody. 

"Certainly, it is," he said. "I do hope I have not kept you waiting." 

This was more interesting than private theatricals. But even as he spoke 
it struck him that it would be easier if he knew who he was supposed to 
be. 

She was charming, he thought, and not foolish; the face was full of life 
and expression. He noted that she looked at him and away from him in 
quick flashes, as if trying to hide a surprised curiosity. 

"No," she said, "I have only just come. I think we are both a few 
minutes before the time." 


'You did not seem quite—well, quite sure of it when you recognised me. 



She laughed, showing her pretty teeth. "You did not seem to be looking 
out for me." 


"I was—but in the wrong direetion." 

"Yes, of eourse you didn't know whieh way I should come. And then I 
thought you looked rather too splendid for a solicitor's clerk. You 
don't mind my saying that?" she added rapidly. 

(So he was a solicitor's clerk in his new impersonation; this was useful 
information.) "Not in the least. We put on our nicest clothes for these 
occasions. My firm expects me to keep one good suit—to wear when I have 
to go and see wealthy and important clients—to—er—take their 
instructions." (He felt that this was a happy touch; he was falling 
quite easily into his part). "And, if I may say so, that must be quite 
your prettiest dress." 

She glanced downward at it. She raised her eyebrows, and there was a 
quaint prettiness in the wilful twist of her lips. She seemed perplexed. 

"I don't think so," she said. 

"And what made you decide that it was really I?" 

"You were standing there just at the spot we arranged, and just at the 
time we arranged. You were wearing the red rose, and you raised your 
hand as if to call my attention to it. It was beyond mistake. But why 
did you say in your letter that you were of medium height? You are 
tall." 

"Slightly over medium height, perhaps. I should hardly say tall." 

"In many ways you are not what I expected. These preconceived ideas of 
people are always wrong. But indeed you don't look the part at all." 

"Really?" 

"No," she said. "I should have taken you for a man of 

leisure—wealthy—rather bored with life—clever perhaps—certainly 

selfish." And she would have taken him for very much what he was. 

"I will plead guilty to the last item. And now, what shall we do?" 

"Do? Just as we arranged of course. We can stroll through the Park for 
half an hour—talk—make each other's acquaintance. And then I shall see 
if in any way I can help you in your work and make your life happier." 

"Suppose," said the young man, "we change the programme a little. Let me 
take you down to Bond Street and give you some tea there." 



The look of surprise beeame almost suspieion. She hesitated for a 
moment. "Very well," she said. "That will be charming." 

They had reached the Park gate. The young man stopped a hansom and they 
got in. 

"You are extravagant," she said. "We might have taken a 'bus or the 
Tube. We might even have walked." 

The young man reminded himself that he was now a solicitor's clerk. 

"True," he said. "But it is only a shilling fare. And Saturday 
afternoon is our holiday, you know." 

"I shall insist on paying half the cab and half everything." 

"That must be just as you wish. But if you do it will be a 
disappointment for me. And it is really not a very serious matter, even 
for me." 

She seemed to think this over. Lady Mabel met them in her victoria, and 
the young man saluted her. 

"Very well," said the girl, suddenly. "I won't pay for anything at all." 
"Thanks so much," said the young man. 

"But all of this," said the girl, much as if she had been speaking to 
herself, "is not in the least like what I had expected." 

At the shop in Bond Street he took her upstairs to a table in a secluded 
comer. 

"You seem to know your way about this place," she said, as she 
unbuttoned her gloves. 

"I was here once on business. And I never forget places." 

"Five times since we left the Park we have met people that you knew." 

"Yes. Queer coincidence, isn't it?" 

"And they were all wealthy-looking people." 

"Clients," he said dreamily. "All clients." Then, with an awakening 
interest, "Will you have tea or coffee?" 

"Tea, please. And they all smiled and bowed to you just as if they had 
been your personal friends." 



"Well, you know, it's like this. I've had to deal with them in some very 
important family matters—dark secrets. They possibly have the feeling 
that it is better to be on good terms with me—that I shall be more 
careful not to talk about their secrets, you know." 

Even as the young man said it he was aware of the remarkable feebleness 
of it. So apparently was the girl. 

"But I thought solicitors never talked about their clients' business," 
she said. 

"They don't. Of course. Certainly not. But then I'm not a solicitor; I'm 
only a clerk. Still, it's a mistaken feeling; I've often wondered how it 
gets to be so common." 

The young man felt that the game, though interesting, was becoming 
difficult. He reflected that at any minute people who knew him might 
come in and insist on talking to him. And then—the girl would discover 
everything and never forgive him. And the more he saw of her the more he 
wanted to be forgiven when the game came to its end. 

He was unable to place her exactly. She was not a typist. She seemed too 
educated to be a governess. It was even more certain that she was not a 
fashionable London woman. She might possibly be a student of one of the 
arts. She was a little imperious in her way, yet she had the kindest and 
friendliest eyes. She was transparently good, and he guessed that 
unconventionality was unusual with her. She had not spoiled its effect 
for herself by making it commonplace. And who on earth was this 
solicitor's clerk whom this charming person had meant to meet, and why 
had she been going to meet him? It occurred to the young man that he 
would like to wring the neck of that clerk (whom he was at present 
fraudulently under-studying) for his infernal impertinence. 

"Now," said the girl, "I want you to tell me why you wrote in the first 
instance?" 

This was a facer. He chanced it. "But I think you know," he said; and it 
turned out very well. 

"Yes, I do, more or less. I know you read my verses, and that you then 
wrote to me at the office of the paper and said the kindest things." 

The young man shook his head. "They were less than the truth," he said. 

"But, after all, the idea in the verses—the kindred souls that Fate 
keeps strangers to each other—that's not a new idea. You must have seen 
something of the kind scores of times before." 


If I had seen it before I did not remember it. I certainly had not seen 



it treated in that way. Your poem seemed to eome to me like a message." 
This for a young man who had not read one word of the poem was 
distinetly good—or, if you prefer it, distinetly bad. 

"Well, when you wrote the first letter had you any idea of writing the 
seeond, the one in which you asked me to meet you?" 

"I had to see how you would take it. I know it was great presumption on 
my part to hope for anything of the kind; it was most good of you to 
come." 

"I wondered how long it would be before you thanked me." 

"A thousand pardons. I see little society, of course. I am shy and 
awkward. I never say the right thing." 

"But you are not shy and awkward. You are not at all what I expected. I 
have your second letter here. Listen. I leave out the part where you 
speak of your loneliness." 

"There are few lives," said the young man, sorrowfully, "more solitary 
than that of a solicitor's clerk. You don't know." Nor, for that matter, 
did he. 

"Then the letter goes on: 'If you could make it convenient to spare me a 
few moments of your valuable time—'" 

"Did I really say that?" 

"Of course you did. Here it is." 

"These business forms ring in one's head. They get into one's blood. 

One uses them unconsciously and inelegantly." 

"I will read on: 'If you could make it convenient to spare me a few 
moments of your valuable time I should like to have a go at telling you 
my story. Sympathy in my case has generally been conspicuous by its 
absence, but I think I could depend on the author of "The Strangers." I 
am rather a doleful sort, I am afraid, but I daresay you don't care for 
larking about any more than I do.'" 

He had to hear that letter through to the end, and there was a good deal 
more of it. He had made himself responsible for the personality of a man 
who described himself as rather a doleful sort, said that he did not 
care for larking about, and spoke of a thing being conspicuous by its 
absence. And there was not even the possibility of protest. He had to 
accept it. He could not even groan out loud. The punishment for yielding 
to sudden impulses was heavy indeed. 



"Now," she went on, "you see what I mean when I say that you do not at 
all mateh with the Samuel Pepper who wrote that letter." 


His name was Samuel Pepper then! It was almost too much. This, he felt, 
would be a lifelong lesson to him. He had to say something. "But," he 
pleaded, "few people write and speak in just the same way." 

"That is not my point. You write to me as a humble pleader for a 
favour." 

"Naturally." 

"When you meet me, you take something very much like the air of an 
amused social superior." 

"I hope not!" exclaimed the young man with real sincerity. He struggled 
mentally after a correct Samuel Pepper attitude. "It was quite 
unintentional, and no disrespect meant. I suppose on a Saturday out, 
when I come up West, I get a bit above myself and my station. But I 
never meant to presume." He felt that this had the right Pepperian touch 
of humble commonness. "In the office or at home—" 

"You mean in the Guildford Street boarding-house?" 

"Quite so. It's the only London home I've got. In the office or at home 
I'm quite a different person." 

"Oh, please! I don't mention the difference in manner because I care 
twopence about it, but to point out an inconsistency which puzzles 
me—perhaps I should say which did puzzle me at first. And why have you 
not told me that story that you wished me to hear. Why is it that you 
have not even referred to it?" 

"Ah," said the young man, "how often one gets to the verge of a 
confession and then shirks it! Believe me, it is not an easy story for 
me to tell. Perhaps even it would be better for me to bear my burden 
alone." 

"Very well. And those poems that you have written—you wished to show 
them to me, to get my opinion and see if I could help you towards 
publication." 

"My fatal shyness! You, a writer yourself, must know what that is!" He 
felt that he was quite lost, and that the girl was getting angry, and he 
wished he could think of some way out of it. 

"So I am not to have your verses or your story. But I think I will 
trouble you to hear a little of my story. You are not Samuel Pepper. 

With my experience of story-writing I ought to have seen that that was a 



make-up name, to suit the part of a solicitor's clerk. There is no 
Samuel Pepper. Your letters then were not genuine. They were very well 
done; as an artist I congratulate you. The thing that puzzles me is that 
you could not keep it up better when you had trapped me into meeting 
you. You cannot act a bit. You have not even dressed the part. You have 
not even taken the trouble to put a few verses in manuscript in your 
pocket. I will tell you why you succeeded in deceiving me in your 
letters. I live with my family, and I write stories and verses. I know 
they are not very good, but the money that I get for them is a 
consideration, and I hope with practice to do better. You touched my 
vanity, it is not often that anybody takes any notice of my work. And 
you appealed to my compassion. That part of your letter where you spoke 
of your loneliness among the people at the boarding-house seemed to me 
to be quite simple and unaffected. It made some impression on me. I was 
interested in what you said about your writing, and I remembered what a 
struggle I had at first myself; I thought I could help you. I felt safe 
because I trusted to your timidity and your sense of the difference 
between us, so cleverly conveyed in your letters. That was why you were 
able to trap me; and it will teach me in future not to be vain or 
kind-hearted. I don't know why you wanted to do it. You have had your 
joke, perhaps, or you have won your bet. You won't make the mistake of 
supposing that you have made my acquaintance, or of writing to me again. 
Now, I am going." 

So that was it; she had taken a firm feminine intelligent grasp of the 
wrong end of the stick. She had also caught up her gloves. Her eyes were 
filled with tears of rage, and he felt very bad indeed. If he had asked 
her to stop she would have hurried away all the quicker; he could see 
that. 

"Our meeting was a chance one," he said. "I know nothing of Pepper or 
his letters except what you have told me. You mistook me for the man 
you were going to meet. I am sorry I did not correct your mistake since 
it has pained you. Otherwise I should have been very glad of it." 

She sat down again, bewildered. "Chance?" she said. 

"Pure chance. I shouldn't like to say much for my taste this afternoon, 
but really I don't make bets or jokes of that kind. I was at a silly 
bazaar in Hill Street this afternoon for a few minutes, and some idiot 
sold me this rose. I don't wear flowers, and I was on the point of 
taking it out of my coat when you spoke to me. The other man probably 
arrived after we had gone; you remember you said that we were a few 
minutes before the time." 

The girl leaned her elbow on the table and her head on her hand and 
looked at him intently. "It is too amazing," she said. "I think you are 
telling me the truth now. But how am I to know? You have not behaved 
well. You have deceived me." There were perplexed pauses between her 



sentences. 


"I tried to deceive you, with the intention of undeceiving you in the 
end. You must own that I failed and that the humiliation is mine. But it 
is true that I have behaved badly; and it is true that I am sorry for 
it." 

"Why did you do it? I can't think why." 

"Do you remember your first impression of me?" 

"Perfectly." 

"I am not clever, but in other respects you were about right. I was 
tired of everything and particularly tired of myself It was a sudden 
whim. I began it in order to get away from myself." 

"But why did you go on with it?" 

"I went on with it to be with you." 

She looked away from him, and there was a quick flush of colour in her 
cheeks. "Anyhow," she said, "the mistake is at an end now. I must be 
going." But she did not speak very resolutely. 

"Will you forgive me before you go?" 

"Why should I forgive you?" 

"Because," said the young man, with some audacity, "I have done you a 
very great service." 

Her eyebrows were interrogative. 

"Yes, I have stopped you from meeting this Pepper person. I know your 
motives. I don't believe in the vanity at all. It is natural to be 
pleased when one's work is praised; I'm always pleased if anybody likes 
my music. I do believe that you were actuated solely by your kindness of 
heart and nothing else. But you were doing an indiscreet thing, and I 
feel sure from his letters that this man would have misunderstood it. 

Even if he had not shown presumption in his manner to you, I am sure he 
would have talked you over afterwards at his disgusting boarding-house 
and with his fellow-clerks. Why did he propose a meeting at all? Why 
could he not have submitted his doggerel to you by post, if you were 
kind enough to look at it for him? Why did he suggest this red rose 
nonsense if he had not got some romantic ideas in his stupid head? The 
man's impertinence simply staggers me." 

She smiled a little. "You are right perhaps. It was indiscreet. But you 



are too hard on him. 


"I don't think so. I want you to promise me you will not meet him. You 
ean write and say that you have changed your mind; he can post his 
verses to you, if you want to let him down easily." 

"Very well. I think that would be best, though I don't know why I should 
promise you. Good-bye." 

"Already?" 

"I live away at Surbiton. I have a train to catch." 

"Am I forgiven?" 

"Yes; quite." 

"Then let me at least take you as far as Waterloo." 

She said nothing. But they went to Waterloo together, and in the cab 
they explained quite a number of things about themselves to each other. 
He also got into the train with her, and they had the carriage to 
themselves. And there he told her that he loved her and wished to marry 
her, and he did it far more beautifully than a bare record of the facts 
can suggest. 

She tried to speak three times and failed. So he understood her 
perfectly. 

And some few minuter after they had exchanged their hearts' love, they 
also exchanged their names and addresses. 

Lady Mabel Silverton says that it is a perfectly ideal marriage. The 
world thinks that he might have done much better for himself He is 
inclined to agree with Lady Mabel. His wife would say that she agreed 
with the world; but I should doubt her sincerity. 




THE TRIUMPH OF FATHER 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, More Stories of Married Life, by Mary Stewart 
Cutting 

“Well, what do you want me to do to-day, Min? Speak up quick.” Mr. 

Harlow, in his holiday morning costume, consisting of a pair of old and 
baggy trousers, an outing shirt and an utterly incongruous coat, with 
bulging pockets, stood by the piazza steps, a disreputable grey felt hat 
held in one hand. 

“It’s nearly ten o’clock, and I must go down-town and get some nails 
before the stores close for the day. I had expected to send one of the 
boys, but Betty tells me that Herbert has gone to play in the golf 
tournament, and Jack is off to the ball game. If there’s anything round 
the house you want mended, now’s your time to tell me.” 

“We want a screw for the wringer—or perhaps it’s a nut,” said Mrs. 

Harlow, hazily, her eyes fixed on her husband. “The top is off the 
piano-stool again, and there is the arm of the red chair,—you’ll find it 
in the closet under the stairs,—and one of the faucets in the kitchen 
sink will keep running. Oh, yes, and there’s a caster broken off the 
refrigerator, too; we have to prop it up with a block of wood, but it’s 
so crooked that the water from it goes all over the cellar floor. Please 
don’t forget it, will you? But, David, you are not going down to the 
village looking like that? It’s really disgraceful! If any one should see 
you! It won’t take you a minute to go up-stairs and change your coat and 
put on another necktie.” 

“What’s the matter with the clothes I have on?” Mr. Harlow looked down at 
himself with satisfaction. “Just the things to work in, good and easy. 

I’ll go on now, and you can think what else you want done, and tell me 
when I come back.” He stopped to take the letters from the grey-clad 
postman, who had just come up with the one mail of a holiday. “Here’s one 
for me from Tom. I’ll read it as I go along. Good-bye!” 

Mr. Harlow, who had put on his hat, took it off in courtesy to his wife, 
as he looked back and smiled a last affectionate farewell to her from 
the other side of the gate. Her eyes watched his large form, with its 
firm stride, until it disappeared round the corner. She loved his little 
politenesses of manner to her. 

The wind touched the purple clusters of wistaria above her head, and 
shook out a sweet perfume from them. The grass around the house was close 
cut and velvety, but next door the lawn-mower was click-clicking busily, 
and the sky was as blue as a summer sky. 

Mrs. Harlow, slender and trim in a freshly washed lilac cambric gown that 
matched the wistaria, sat on the piazza opening her letters with the true 



holiday feeling of the suburbanite. 


Nothing whatever of interest presented itself for her amusement, but the 
mere faet that her husband was at home for the day seemed to breathe a 
pleasant sense of eonfusion and exeitement that disqualified her for any 
conneeted oceupation, in spite of the big pile of sewing up-stairs. 

“Any letters, mother?” 

Betty, the daughter of the house, who had eome out in a white shirt-waist 
and a straw hat decked with last year’s blue corn-flowers, perched 
herself on the end of the piazza. “I’m going to the train to meet Sylvia, 
but it isn’t time yet. I’m so glad she’ll be here! I haven’t seen her for 
weeks.” 

“There’s a letter from your Aunt Kitty,” said the mother. “She says your 
Uncle Tom is going to retire from business. They want to take Lutie 
abroad for change of air. She must be nearly eight years old now. She’s 
been so well lately they’re afraid of a reaction. I can’t quite make 
out where they’re going first; it looks like Himalaya. Oh, I see! It’s 
Edinburgh.” 

“It might as well be Himalaya. Lutie’s never had anything but changes of 
air since she was bom,” said Betty, crossly. “How some people do travel! 
They seem to have money for everything, while we—well, things can’t go on 
like this much longer! I’m going to work and earn something just as soon 
as I can now. And Jack says he wants to leave school and go in an office 
like Herbert. It’s too bad to leave so much on father. Don’t you think he 
has had more on his mind lately?” 

“I’m afraid he has,” said Mrs. Harlow, with a sigh. “Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, something so horrid happened yesterday! I meant to keep it to 
myself, but I can’t.” Betty’s cheeks were red, her eyes were flashing. 

“I was at Mrs. Kennedy’s, with those books, and she asked if there was 
anything the matter with father, he had been looking so worn lately. 

She thought outsiders always noticed those things more quickly than the 
family.” 

“The idea!” said Mrs. Harlow, indignantly. 

“Then when I was in the hall I heard them talking; I couldn’t help it. 

They said—she and Mrs. Bradley—what a pity it was when a man didn’t get 
on well in business, and Mrs. Tower said she was always so sorry for 
the wife of an unsuccessful man; it must be so dreadful, if you had any 
ambition, to see your husband a failure. She said she never could really 
respect a man who showed himself deficient. I was so angry I could hardly 
walk home. I went up-stairs and cried. I wanted to burst right in and 
tell them how nobly father had behaved when that old Johnson absconded. 



and how he was trying to pay up all the baek debts. But I knew it wasn’t 
any use-” 

“Deficient!” Mrs. Harlow’s eyes glittered. “Your father’s brain—well, 
your father’s brain is far beyond most people’s. How he can make all 

those calculations the way he does-” She paused. Her own education dated 

back of the modem era. She was sound on the arithmetic of her butcher’s 
and grocer’s books, but beyond that all figures looked to her much like a 
drop of water seen through a microscope. 

“There’s the whistle!” said Betty, suddenly jumping up and making for the 
train to meet her best friend. 

The subject of this conversation had meanwhile been wending his way to 
the town. He perhaps had looked forward to a time of pecuniary ease and 
leisure, when, instead of tinkering round the house, he might play golf 
But no one, not even his wife, quite understood what a holiday meant to 
Mr. Harlow. 

To escape for a solid block of sunlit secular hours out of the grimy, 
artificially lighted, badly ventilated office, with its white, 
tired-looking clerks, and its association of intricate, harassing toil—to 
escape from this to the peacefulness of green grass, and the click of the 
lawn-mower, and the flickering of shade from the new leaves of the elms 
that arched the street, and the sweet voices of little children calling 
to one another, was to go back into a little comer of the emerald fields 
ofboyhood. 

Mr. Harlow was not in the least old; he was indeed barely middle-aged; 
yet there were moments when he knew that he was not so young as he had 
been. On the spring morning of a holiday the thought, even if it came, 
was robbed of its shadow. 

His face had the kind smile that children always tmsted, as he stopped 
to pick up a tiny, curly-haired girl who had fallen in his way. The 
action showed him the letter, which he had forgotten, still in his hand. 

He opened and read it as he walked, stopped short and read it again 
with knitted brows. Then he walked on and on, as one deep in thought, 
until he came to the other side of the village. He did not go near the 
stores, but strolled instead towards a large, unoccupied house that stood 
surrounded by lawns and trees, well apart from its neighbours. There was 
a clear view of the hills from the porch. Mr. Harlow walked round the 
house and through the garden, and sat on the porch steps, still deep in 
thought. 

“I did not know what had become of you,” said his wife, miming down 
the walk to meet him as he once more came in through the gate. “Why, 
it’s after twelve o’clock! I was afraid something had happened to you! 



I suppose you’ve been talking all this time to somebody.” She did not 
give him an opportunity to answer, but drew him up beside her to one of 
the piazza ehairs. “I know you won’t have time to mend all those things 
I asked you to, without taking up all your afternoon, and I don’t want 
you to do that. But I’m afraid I’ll have to ask you to fix the leg of the 
refrigerator.” 

“It would be better to buy a new one, wouldn’t it?” asked Mr. Harlow, 
impartially. 

‘“Better to buy a new one! ’ I only wish I could. How queer you act, 

David! Aren’t you going to put the netting on the screens now? I think 
you’ll have time before dinner; it’s to be at one o’clock to-day.” 

“I can’t do the screens now, Min. The store was shut when I went to buy 
the nails. Who’s that talking to Betty?” 

“It’s Sylvia; she has come out for a couple of days. And, O David, a 
telegram came for Betty while you were gone, from Harry Leroy. He’ll 
be on to-night, and he’s not going back to Indiana any more. He has a 
position here with his cousin.” 

“Hum!” Mr. Harlow looked doubtfully considerate. “How old is Betty? 
Fifteen?” 

“She will be nineteen in September.” 

“Oh, well, she’s nothing but a child yet,” said Mr. Harlow, in a tone 
that defied denial. 

“Nothing but a child,” assented his wife, cheerfully. 

There was a pause. “How old were you when we were married, Min?” 
“Twenty. It was entirely too young.” 

“I remember,” Mr. Harlow’s voice was reflective, “my mother told me she 
was married at seventeen and my grandmother was married at fifteen; and I 
had an aunt who-” 

“If you remember any more I’ll go in the house!” said his wife, 
indignantly. “What is the matter with you, David? Where have you been 
this morning?” 

“Well, Min, I’ve something to tell you. I-” he stopped, his voice 

altered and his eyes became suddenly alert. “Hello! What’s that over 
there?” 

“Smoke, isn’t it?” she answered, her gaze following his towards the 



horizon. “It seems to me I ean smell it.” 


“Looks like a fire, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, but I don’t hear any fire-bells.” 

Mr. Harlow rose. “Two-thirds of our beloved volunteer fire department are 
off on a picnic or a procession or something to-day. I’m going over to 
that smoke on the old bicycle, and find out what’s the matter.” 

“You’d a great deal better stay at home!” his wife called after him, but 
he was gone. 

She still sat on the piazza. A few moments later a rider sped past, and 
then another. Then the fire-bells began to ring at last—clang! clang! 
clang, clang, clang! 

The fire was on the outskirts of the village, in a different direction 
from that which Mr. Harlow had taken in the morning. The smoke rose a 
blacker and blacker column in the distance, interspersed with sudden 
bursts of flame. The crackling sound of burning wood, the occasional 
sound of something falling, and hoarse voices calling to one another were 
borne faintly yet unmistakably upon the air. 

“I’m going to the fire!” It was Betty, hat in hand, who had rushed 
down-stairs breathless. “Come on, Syl! Oh, isn’t it exciting! Just look 
at that blaze! There go our boys!” 

The street was filled with an outpouring of bicycles with their riders, 
and with boys and men coming in from the various games, Herbert in one 
set. Jack in another. The village was rapidly becoming deserted. Mrs. 
Harlow began to wish she might go, too, but she guaged the distance and 
forbore. 

The fire had started in some outhouses, and helped by a sudden breeze, 
had leaped merrily over intervening space towards a large bam that 
stretched out red and imposing over one end of the field. Beyond that was 
a dwelling-house. The bam, which was new, while piled at one end with 
fodder, was as yet untenanted by any animals, as Mr. Harlow thankfully 
discovered on reaching the place. 

The stir in the village had not extended to these outlying fields, which 
were all deserted, as became a holiday. A woman stood in the doorway of 
the house, watching the blaze. One man was mnning off, shouting for 
help, and another was carrying two buckets of water towards the barn. 

He came up to Mr. Harlow and put the buckets on the ground. 

“There ain’t any use in carryin’ water,” he said, “not a mite o’ use. 



only it seemed sort o’ natural to do it. Just look at those flames!” 


“The engine ought to hurry up if it’s going to do any good,” said Mr. 
Harlow. 

“Can’t do a partiele of good if it does eome. There ain’t any water 
here—that is, not more than a teacupful; well and cistern’s dry as a 
bone.” 

“The house will not catch,” said Mr. Harlow; “the wind is the other way. 
You are sure there was no one in the bam?” 

“Sure,” said the man. 

They were gazing at the flames, which enveloped one end of the stmcture. 
Another moment, and there was a deafening crash through the roar of the 
fire; half of the barn had fallen in, and revealed beyond, high up on one 
of the big beams of the rafters, the white faces and crouching forms of 
six little children, huddled close together. Playing in the loft, they 
had climbed higher and higher back, to get out of reach of the flames. 

A cry of horror broke from the two onlookers. The next instant the man, 
wildly shrieking for help, followed Mr. Harlow, who sped towards the barn. 

The flames that had left one part of the building still untouched were 
rapidly curling round it, lighting up the faces of the children. The 
roof sloped with a sharp pitch, but there were a couple of projecting 
ledges below it. 

Mr. Harlow had been an athlete in his day. In spite of his large, heavily 
built frame, he was still quick of motion, sure of foot, keen of eye. He 
took off his coat and threw it on the ground, and then in some way he was 
climbing up the bam. 

He disappeared, then reappeared again inside. Swinging himself up on a 
blackened rafter, he held with one hand to a support above, and with the 
other lifted one half-insensible child from her perch, and swung her 
over into the waiting grasp of a flreman below, for the engine had come 
up, and the field was black with the whole swarming village population, 
gathering larger and larger forces each minute. 

Six times did Mr. Harlow’s strong arm plunge forward and encircle a 
helpless, drooping little form in the sight of the field of breathless 
spectators. 

As the last one was safely handed over, a sharp breath of relief came 
from the crowd. Then there was a leaping flame, and a cloud of smoke 
surged up and hid him from view. 



“The doctor says he’ll be all right soon. Really, mother, we’re not 
keeping anything from you.” 

Betty, with high-keyed voice, flaming cheeks and wild eyes, was under the 
impression that she was pacifically calm of demeanour. She had been taken 
home in a friend’s buggy. 

“There’s not the least cause for worry. He’s only suffocated a little, 
you know, from the smoke, and of course his hands are burned a little, 
and his feet; and he’s not quite conscious yet, but he’s all right. I was 
to tell you that particularly, but you’re always so nervous! They’ll have 
him home here soon. Herbert’s with him, and Syl is bringing his coat. 

And—O mother!” 

Betty fell into Mrs. Harlow’s arms, and they wept together. 

“It was the most glorious thing you ever saw!” said the daughter, 
brokenly. “Syl and I reached the field just after Herbert and Jack, and 
we heard some one saying, ‘Yes, six children in there, but there’s a man 
trying to get them out.’ 

“And then we saw a figure in the bam, through the smoke, and Herbert 
cried, ‘It’s father! it’s father!’ and ran forward, and Jack and I just 
screamed, ‘It’s father! Oh, it’s father!’And oh, you ought to have heard 
everybody, mother,—I’ll never forget it,—and Jack cheered, but I could 
only cry, ‘It’s father! ’ And then there was a sort of a crash, and then 
lots of people came up and told us he’d be all right soon, and Mr. Nevin 
put me in his buggy and brought me home. But if you’d seen how surprised 
everybody was to find it was father! What’s the matter with you, mother?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said the mother. She had drawn her form from her 
daughter’s embrace and was standing erect. “It doesn’t surprise me in the 
least. I always knew how brave your father was. Why, when we were engaged 
he saved a man from—O Betty, Betty, here they come!” 

It was a cavalcade led by Jack, with outriders on bicycles and followers 
on foot, surrounding an ancient barouche, on one seat of which Mr. Harlow 
was solicitously propped up by his son Herbert, his white face, grotesque 
with scorched hair, smiling quizzical encouragement at his wife. 

“I’m all right,” he said, in response to her faltering, “O David!” “Such 
nonsense! I don’t know what all this fuss is about.” 

“We know, Mrs. Harlow,” said the doctor, as he helped his charge out of 
the carriage and up-stairs, still protesting, with bandages on his hands 
and feet. He professed himself as fit as a fighting cock to the wife 
who sat by his side and gazed at him, while Betty and Herbert received 



visitors and reporters below with the eondeseension of those of the 
blood to the lesser nobility. 


“Yes, it’s the third time.” Betty’s voiee had become attuned to the 
recital as the afternoon wore on towards dusk. “Once he rescued a man 
from the rapids in the St. Lawrence River—my uncle said it was one of 
the most daring deeds he ever witnessed; and another time he stopped a 
runaway horse, and saved two women from being dashed against a stone 
wall. And another time, when he was quite a boy, he had a fight with two 

burglars in the dark, and forced them-What is it Herbert wants, Syl? 

I’ll go up-stairs and see. Will you just take this jelly that Mrs. Scovel 
brought over, and put it where Jack can’t get at it?” 

“Mother!” She opened the door of the ‘throne-room,’ where the invalid, 
propped, up among his pillows, with a napkin under his chin, had the air 
of an enormous infant as his wife fed him with beef tea. 

“Mother, there’s another reporter down-stairs. Herbert says he wants one 
of father’s pictures. There’s the telegraph boy riding up—it’s the sixth 
message we’ve had. Jack, bring it to me here! I’ll open it. It says, 

‘Just heard the news. Love and congratulations for our hero.’ It’s from 
Aunt Kitty. Herbert wired her at once.” 

“It’s the most fool business I ever heard of,” said the man in the bed, 
helplessly. “If I’d done anything, I wouldn’t mind, but-” 

“Yes, dear, don’t excite yourself,” said his wife, in soothing tone. 

“Betty-” She gave her daughter a warning glance. 

“I hope we’re through with all this tommy rot,” said Mr. Harlow, as 
Betty’s footsteps retreated. 

He did not hear her voice again going on fluently to a fresh batch of 
visitors: “Once he rescued a man on the St. Lawrence River from a stone 
wall—I mean the rapids, one of the most daring deeds-” 

“Min!” 

“Yes, David.” 

“Get my coat. Who’s that at the door now?” 

It was Herbert’s voice this time. “What year was father born in?” 

“Great Scott!” moaned the invalid. “Go down and tell ’em you don’t 
know. Shut that door! Get my coat, Min, and in the inner left-hand side 
pocket—don’t hold it upside down; you’ll let all my keys fall out; there, 

I told you so—some of that change rolled under the bed—never mind, 
look for it later. The left-hand pocket, I said-” Twenty-one years of 



matrimony had not availed to teach Mrs. Harlow the intricacy of her 
husband’s pockets. “Not that one; there, now you’ve hit it! Take that 
letter out.” 

“Why, it’s the one you got from Tom this morning!” 

“Yes; open it, and read for yourself Tell me how it strikes you.” 

As Mrs. Harlow read, the colour rose in her face. “Tom wishes to retire 
from active business—yes, that’s what Kitty’s letter said. I should think 
he’d have to, when—O David, he says if you’ll take his place in the 
firm—he has long been thinking of such an arrangement—David!” 

“Ah, don’t take my hand, dear!” He winced instinctively, but his tone was 
very gentle. “Foolish woman, stop kissing those bandages.” 

“O David, now your worries will all be over at last! The children had 
been planning how they could help you. I wonder what it will seem like 
to be able to buy anything new once more. And perhaps we could take the 
Morris house!” 

“That’s just what I had been thinking of. I was over there prowling round 
the place this morning. I thought we’d go down and look at it again 
together after dirmer. And I’m glad for your sake, Min, that I’m not such 
a failure as it seemed, after all, dear. You won’t have to be ashamed of 
your husband. What’s that noise?” 

There was the roll of drums and the sound of flying footsteps, mingled 
with Betty’s hysterical tones: 

“O mother! O mother! Look out of the window! The procession is stopping 
outside!” 

Like the Lady of Shalott, Mrs. Harlow made three paces through the room 
to look beyond her threshold. Before her dazed vision rose ranks and 
ranks of men, crowding the street before her doorway, with the flag in 
front. 

Some one was waving the flag, and Herbert was speaking, and then there 
was a cheer, and another, and another, and yet another; but she was not 
standing by the window; her face was down by her husband’s. 

“Oh,” she breathed, with a loving scorn in her choking voice, as she 
touched the bandaged hand that tried to seek hers, “I don’t need to have 
you climb up burning bams and rescue children, I don’t need to have you 
‘successful,’ as they call it, to know who you are! If every one despised 
you, if you were so poor you had to—dig—swells. I’d still know you were 
the dearest, the bravest, the best, the most wonderful man in all the 
world! I’m just too proud of you to live!” 



THE PETERKINS ARE OBEIGED TO MOVE. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Peterkin Papers, by Lucretia P Hale 

Agamemnon had long felt it an impropriety to live in a house that was 
called a "semi-detached" house, when there was no other "semi" to it. 

It had always remained wholly detached, as the owner had never built 
the other half. Mrs. Peterkin felt this was not a sufficient reason 
for undertaking the terrible process of a move to another house, when 
they were fully satisfied with the one they were in. 

But a more powerful reason forced them to go. The track of a new 
railroad had to be carried directly through the place, and a station 
was to be built on that very spot. 

Mrs. Peterkin so much dreaded moving that she questioned whether they 
could not continue to live in the upper part of the house and give up 
the lower part to the station. They could then dine at the restaurant, 
and it would be very convenient about travelling, as there would be no 
danger of missing the train, if one were sure of the direction. 

But when the track was actually laid by the side of the house, and the 
steam-engine of the construction train puffed and screamed under the 
dining-room windows, and the engineer calmly looked in to see what the 
family had for dinner, she felt, indeed, that they must move. 

But where should they go? It was difficult to find a house that 
satisfied the whole family. One was too far off, and looked into a 
tan-pit; another was too much in the middle of the town, next door to 
a machine-shop. Elizabeth Eliza wanted a porch covered with vines, 
that should face the sunset; while Mr. Peterkin thought it would not 
be convenient to sit there looking towards the west in the late 
afternoon (which was his only leisure time), for the sun would shine 
in his face. The little boys wanted a house with a great many doors, 
so that they could go in and out often. But Mr. Peterkin did not like 
so much slamming, and felt there was more danger of burglars with so 
many doors. Agamemnon wanted an observatory, and Solomon John a shed 
for a workshop. If he could have carpenters' tools and a workbench he 
could build an observatory, if it were wanted. 

But it was necessary to decide upon something, for they must leave 
their house directly. So they were obliged to take Mr. Finch's, at the 
Comers. It satisfied none of the family. The porch was a piazza, and 




was opposite a bam. There were three other doors,—too many to please 
Mr. Peterkin, and not enough for the little boys. There was no 
observatory, and nothing to observe if there were one, as the house 
was too low, and some high trees shut out any view. Elizabeth Eliza 
had hoped for a view; but Mr. Peterkin eonsoled her by deeiding it was 
more healthy to have to walk for a view, and Mrs. Peterkin agreed that 
they might get tired of the same every day. 

And everybody was glad a seleetion was made, and the little boys 
earried their india-mbber boots the very first afternoon. 

Elizabeth Eliza wanted to have some system in the moving, and spent 
the evening in drawing up a plan. It would be easy to arrange 
everything beforehand, so that there should not be the eonfusion that 
her mother dreaded, and the diseomfort they had in their last move. 

Mrs. Peterkin shook her head; she did not think it possible to move 
with any eomfort. Agamemnon said a great deal eould be done with a 
list and a programme. 

Elizabeth Eliza deelared if all were well arranged a programme would 
make it perfectly easy. They were to have new parlor carpets, which 
could be put down in the new house the first thing. Then the parlor 
furniture could be moved in, and there would be two comfortable 
rooms, in which Mr. and Mrs. Peterkin could sit while the rest of the 
move went on. Then the old parlor carpets could be taken up for the 
new dining-room and the downstairs bedroom, and the family could 
meanwhile dine at the old house. Mr. Peterkin did not object to this, 
though the distance was considerable, as he felt exercise would be 
good for them all. Elizabeth Eliza's programme then arranged that the 
dining-room furniture should be moved the third day, by which time one 
of the old parlor carpets would be down in the new dining-room, and 
they could still sleep in the old house. Thus there would always be a 
quiet, comfortable place in one house or the other. Each night, when 
Mr. Peterkin came home, he would find some place for quiet thought and 
rest, and each day there should be moved only the furniture needed for 
a certain room. Great confusion would be avoided and nothing 
misplaced. Elizabeth Eliza wrote these last words at the head of her 
programme,—"Misplace nothing." And Agamemnon made a copy of the 
programme for each member of the family. 

The first thing to be done was to buy the parlor carpets. Elizabeth 
Eliza had already looked at some in Boston, and the next morning she 
went, by an early train, with her father, Agamemnon, and Solomon John, 
to decide upon them. 

They got home about eleven o'clock, and when they reached the house 
were dismayed to find two furniture wagons in front of the gate, 
already partly filled! Mrs. Peterkin was walking in and out of the 
open door, a large book in one hand, and a duster in the other, and 



she came to meet them in an agony of anxiety. What should they do? The 
furniture carts had appeared soon after the rest had left for Boston, 
and the men had insisted upon beginning to move the things. In vain 
had she shown Elizabeth Eliza's programme; in vain had she insisted 
they must take only the parlor furniture. They had declared they must 
put the heavy pieces in the bottom of the cart, and the lighter 
furniture on top. So she had seen them go into every room in the 
house, and select one piece of furniture after another, without even 
looking at Elizabeth Eliza's programme; she doubted if they could have 
read it if they had looked at it. 

[Illustration] 

Mr. Peterkin had ordered the carters to come; but he had no idea they 
would come so early, and supposed it would take them a long time to 
fill the carts. 

[Illustration] 

But they had taken the dining-room sideboard first,—a heavy piece of 
furniture,—and all its contents were now on the dining-room tables. 

Then, indeed, they selected the parlor bookcase, but had set every 
book on the floor. The men had told Mrs. Peterkin they would put the 
books in the bottom of the cart, very much in the order they were 
taken from the shelves. But by this time Mrs. Peterkin was considering 
the carters as natural enemies, and dared not trust them; besides, the 
books ought all to be dusted. So she was now holding one of the 
volumes of Agamemnon's Encyclopasdia, with difficulty, in one hand, 
while she was dusting it with the other. Elizabeth Eliza was in 
dismay. At this moment four men were bringing down a large chest of 
drawers from her father's room, and they called to her to stand out of 
the way. The parlors were a scene of confusion. In dusting the books 
Mrs. Peterkin neglected to restore them to the careful rows in which 
they were left by the men, and they lay in hopeless masses in 
different parts of the room. Elizabeth Eliza sunk in despair upon the 
end of a sofa. 

"It would have been better to buy the red and blue carpet," said 
Solomon John. 

"Is not the carpet bought?" exclaimed Mrs. Peterkin. And then they 
were obliged to confess they had been unable to decide upon one, and 
had come back to consult Mrs. Peterkin. 

"What shall we do?" asked Mrs. Peterkin. 

Elizabeth Eliza rose from the sofa and went to the door, saying, "I 
shall be back in a moment." 



Agamemnon slowly passed round the room, eolleeting the seattered 
volumes of his Eneyelopeedia. Mr. Peterkin offered a helping hand to a 
man lifting a wardrobe. 

Elizabeth Eliza soon returned. "I did not like to go and ask her. But 
I felt that I must in sueh an emergeney. I explained to her the whole 
matter, and she thinks we should take the earpet at Makillan's." 

"Makillan's" was a store in the village, and the earpet was the only 
one all the family had liked without any doubt; but they had supposed 
they might prefer one from Boston. 

The moment was a eritical one. Solomon John was sent direetly to 
Makillan's to order the earpet to be put down that very day. But where 
should they dine? where should they have their supper? and where was 
Mr. Peterkin's "quiet hour"? Elizabeth Eliza was frantic; the 
dining-room floor and table were covered with things. 

It was decided that Mr. and Mrs. Peterkin should dine at the 
Bromwicks, who had been most neighborly in their offers, and the rest 
should get something to eat at the baker's. 

Agamemnon and Elizabeth Eliza hastened away to be ready to receive the 
carts at the other house, and direct the furniture as they could. 

After all there was something exhilarating in this opening of the new 
house, and in deciding where things should go. Gayly Elizabeth Eliza 
stepped down the front garden of the new home, and across the piazza, 
and to the door. But it was locked, and she had no keys! 

"Agamemnon, did you bring the keys?" she exclaimed. 

No, he had not seen them since the morning,—when—ah!—yes, the 
little boys were allowed to go to the house for their india-rubber 
boots, as there was a threatening of rain. Perhaps they had left some 
door unfastened—perhaps they had put the keys under the door-mat. No, 
each door, each window, was solidly closed, and there was no mat! 

"I shall have to go to the school to see if they took the keys with 
them," said Agamemnon; "or else go home to see if they left them 
there." The school was in a different direction from the house, and 
far at the other end of the town; for Mr. Peterkin had not yet changed 
the boys' school, as he proposed to do after their move. 

"That will be the only way," said Elizabeth Eliza; for it had been 
arranged that the little boys should take their lunch to school, and 
not come home at noon. 

She sat down on the steps to wait, but only for a moment, for the 
carts soon appeared, turning the corner. What should be done with the 



furniture? Of course the carters must wait for the keys, as she should 
need them to set the furniture up in the right places. But they could 
not stop for this. They put it down upon the piazza, on the steps, in 
the garden, and Elizabeth Eliza saw how incongruous it was! There was 
something from every room in the house! Even the large family chest, 
which had proved too heavy for them to travel with, had come down from 
the attic, and stood against the front door. 

And Solomon John appeared with the carpet woman, and a boy with a 
wheelbarrow, bringing the new carpet. And all stood and waited. Some 
opposite neighbors appeared to offer advice and look on, and Elizabeth 
Eliza groaned inwardly that only the shabbiest of their furniture 
appeared to be standing full in view. 

[Illustration] 

It seemed ages before Agamemnon returned, and no wonder; for he had 
been to the house, then to the school, then back to the house, for one 
of the little boys had left the keys at home, in the pocket of his 
clothes. Meanwhile the carpet-woman had waited, and the boy with the 
wheelbarrow had waited, and when they got in they found the parlor 
must be swept and cleaned. So the carpet-woman went off in dudgeon, 
for she was sure there would not be time enough to do anything. 

And one of the carts came again, and in their hurry the men set the 
furniture down anywhere. Elizabeth Eliza was hoping to make a little 
place in the dining-room, where they might have their supper, and go 
home to sleep. But she looked out, and there were the carters bringing 
the bedsteads, and proceeding to carry them upstairs. 

In despair Elizabeth Eliza went back to the old house. If she had been 
there she might have prevented this. She found Mrs. Peterkin in an 
agony about the entry oil-cloth. It had been made in the house, and 
how could it be taken out of the house? Agamemnon made measurements; 
it certainly could not go out of the front door! He suggested it 
might be left till the house was pulled down, when it could easily be 
moved out of one side. But Elizabeth Eliza reminded him that the whole 
house was to be moved without being taken apart. Perhaps it could be 
cut in strips narrow enough to go out. One of the men loading the 
remaining cart disposed of the question by coming in and rolling up 
the oil-cloth and carrying it off on top of his wagon. 

Elizabeth Eliza felt she must hurry back to the new house. But what 
should they do?—no beds here, no carpets there! The dining-room table 
and sideboard were at the other house, the plates, and forks, and 
spoons here. In vain she looked at her programme. It was all reversed; 
everything was misplaced. Mr. Peterkin would suppose they were to eat 
here and sleep here, and what had become of the little boys? 



Meanwhile the man with the first cart had returned. They fell to 
packing the dining-room china. 


They were up in the attic, they were down in the cellar. Even one 
suggested to take the tacks out of the parlor carpets, as they should 
want to take them next. Mrs. Peterkin sunk upon a kitchen chair. 

"Oh, I wish we had decided to stay and be moved in the house!" she 
exclaimed. 

Solomon John urged his mother to go to the new house, for Mr. Peterkin 
would be there for his "quiet hour." And when the carters at last 
appeared, carrying the parlor carpets on their shoulders, she sighed 
and said, "There is nothing left," and meekly consented to be led 
away. 

They reached the new house to find Mr. Peterkin sitting calmly in a 
rocking chair on the piazza, watching the oxen coming into the 
opposite barn. He was waiting for the keys, which Solomon John had 
taken back with him. The little boys were in a horse-chestnut tree, at 
the side of the house. 

Agamemnon opened the door. The passages were crowded with furniture, 
the floors were strewn with books; the bureau was upstairs that was to 
stand in a lower bedroom; there was not a place to lay a table,—there 
was nothing to lay upon it; for the knives and plates and spoons had 
not come, and although the tables were there they were covered with 
chairs and boxes. 

[Illustration] 

At this moment came a covered basket from the lady from Philadelphia. 

It contained a choice supper, and forks and spoons, and at the same 
moment appeared a pot of hot tea from an opposite neighbor. They 
placed all this on the back of a bookcase lying upset, and sat around 
it. Solomon John came rushing in from the gate. 

"The last load is coming! We are all moved!" he exclaimed; and the 
little boys joined in a chorus, "We are moved! we are moved!" 

Mrs. Peterkin looked sadly round; the kitchen utensils were lying on 
the parlor lounge, and an old family gun on Elizabeth Eliza's hat-box. 

The parlor clock stood on a barrel; some coal-scuttles had been placed 
on the parlor table, a bust of Washington stood in the door-way, and 
the looking-glasses leaned against the pillars of the piazza. But they 
were moved! Mrs. Peterkin felt, indeed, that they were very much 
moved. 
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"Tell you what we'll do; we'll shake for it." 

"That suits me," said the second man, turning, as he spoke, to the 
Indian that was mending snow-shoes in a eomer of the eabin. 

"Here, you Billebedam, take a run down to Oleson's cabin like a 
good fellow, and tell him we want to borrow his dice box." 

This sudden request in the midst of a council on wages of men, 
wood, and grub surprised Billebedam. Besides, it was early in the 
day, and he had never known white men of the calibre of Pentfield 
and Hutchinson to dice and play till the day's work was done. But 
his face was impassive as a Yukon Indian's should be, as he pulled 
on his mittens and went out the door. 

Though eight o'elock, it was still dark outside, and the cabin was 
lighted by a tallow candle thrust into an empty whisky bottle. It 
stood on the pine-board table in the middle of a disarray of dirty 
tin dishes. Tallow from innumerable candles had dripped down the 
long neek of the bottle and hardened into a miniature glacier. The 
small room, which composed the entire cabin, was as badly littered 
as the table; while at one end, against the wall, were two bunks, 
one above the other, with the blankets turned down just as the two 
men had crawled out in the morning. 

Lawrence Pentfield and Corry Hutchinson were millionaires, though 
they did not look it. There seemed nothing unusual about them, 
while they would have passed muster as fair specimens of lumbermen 
in any Michigan camp. But outside, in the darkness, where holes 
yawned in the ground, were many men engaged in windlassing muck and 
gravel and gold from the bottoms of the holes where other men 
received fifteen dollars per day for scraping it from off the 
bedrock. Each day thousands of dollars' worth of gold were scraped 
from bedrock and windlassed to the surface, and it all belonged to 
Pentfield and Hutchinson, who took their rank among the richest 
kings of Bonanza. 


Pentfield broke the silence that followed on Billebedam's departure 




by heaping the dirty plates higher on the table and drumming a 
tattoo on the eleared space with his knuckles. Hutchinson snuffed 
the smoky candle and reflectively rubbed the soot from the wick 
between thumb and forefinger. 

"By Jove, I wish we could both go out!" he abruptly exclaimed. 

"That would settle it all." 

Pentfield looked at him darkly. 

"If it weren't for your cursed obstinacy, it'd be settled anyway. 

All you have to do is get up and go. I'll look after things, and 
next year I can go out." 

"Why should I go? I've no one waiting for me—" 

"Your people," Pentfield broke in roughly. 

"Like you have," Hutchinson went on. "A girl, I mean, and you know 
it." 

Pentfield shrugged his shoulders gloomily. "She can wait, I 
guess." 

"But she's been waiting two years now." 

"And another won't age her beyond recognition." 

"That'd be three years. Think of it, old man, three years in this 
end of the earth, this falling-off place for the damned!" 

Hutchinson threw up his arm in an almost articulate groan. 

He was several years younger than his partner, not more than 
twenty-six, and there was a certain wistfulness in his face that 
comes into the faces of men when they yearn vainly for the things 
they have been long denied. This same wistfulness was in 
Pentfield's face, and the groan of it was articulate in the heave 
of his shoulders. 

"I dreamed last night I was in Zinkand's," he said. "The music 
playing, glasses clinking, voices humming, women laughing, and I 
was ordering eggs—yes, sir, eggs, fried and boiled and poached and 
scrambled, and in all sorts of ways, and downing them as fast as 
they arrived." 

"I'd have ordered salads and green things," Hutchinson criticized 
hungrily, "with a big, rare. Porterhouse, and young onions and 
radishes,—the kind your teeth sink into with a crunch." 



"I'd have followed the eggs with them, I guess, if I hadn't 
awakened," Pentfield replied. 

He pieked up a trail-scarred banjo from the floor and began to 
strum a few wandering notes. Hutchinson winced and breathed 
heavily. 

"Quit it!" he burst out with sudden fury, as the other struck into 
a gaily lifting swing. "It drives me mad. I can't stand it" 

Pentfield tossed the banjo into a bunk and quoted:- 


"Hear me babble what the weakest won't confess - 
I am Memory and Torment—I am Town! 

I am all that ever went with evening dress!" 


The other man winced where he sat and dropped his head forward on 
the table. Pentfield resumed the monotonous drumming with his 
knuckles. A loud snap from the door attracted his attention. The 
frost was creeping up the inside in a white sheet, and he began to 
hum:- 


"The flocks are folded, boughs are bare, 
The salmon takes the sea; 

And oh, my fair, would I somewhere 
Might house my heart with thee." 


Silence fell and was not again broken till Billebedam arrived and 
threw the dice box on the table. 

"Um much cold," he said. "Oleson um speak to me, um say um Yukon 
freeze last night." 

"Hear that, old man!" Pentfield cried, slapping Hutchinson on the 
shoulder. "Whoever wins can be hitting the trail for God's country 
this time tomorrow morning!" 

He picked up the box, briskly rattling the dice. 

"What'll it be?" 

"Straight poker dice," Hutchinson answered. "Go on and roll them 
out." 


Pentfield swept the dishes from the table with a crash and rolled 



out the five dice. Both looked tragedy. The shake was without a 
pair and five-spot high. 

"A stiff!" Pentfield groaned. 

After much deliberating Pentfield picked up all the five dice and 
put them in the box. 

"I'd shake to the five if I were you," Hutchinson suggested. 

"No, you wouldn't, not when you see this," Pentfield replied, 
shaking out the dice. 

Again they were without a pair, running this time in unbroken 
sequence from two to six. 

"A second stiff!" he groaned. "No use your shaking, Corry. You 
can't lose." 

The other man gathered up the dice without a word, rattled them, 
rolled them out on the table with a flourish, and saw that he had 
likewise shaken a six-high stiff. 

"Tied you, anyway, but I'll have to do better than that," he said, 
gathering in four of them and shaking to the six. "And here's what 
beats you!" 

But they rolled out deuce, tray, four, and five—a stiff still and 
no better nor worse than Pentfield's throw. 

Hutchinson sighed. 

"Couldn't happen once in a million times," said. 

"Nor in a million lives," Pentfield added, catching up the dice and 
quickly throwing them out. Three fives appeared, and, after much 
delay, he was rewarded by a fourth five on the second shake. 
Hutchinson seemed to have lost his last hope. 

But three sixes turned up on his first shake. A great doubt rose 
in the other's eyes, and hope returned into his. He had one more 
shake. Another six and he would go over the ice to salt water and 
the States. 

He rattled the dice in the box, made as though to cast them, 
hesitated, and continued rattle them. 

"Goon! Goon! Don't take all night about it!" Pentfield cried 
sharply, bending his nails on the table, so tight was the clutch 



with which he strove to eontrol him s elf. 


The diee rolled forth, an upturned six meeting their eyes. Both 
men sat staring at it. There was a long silenee. Hutchinson shot 
a covert glanee at his partner, who, still more eovertly, eaught 
it, and pursed up his lips in an attempt to advertise his 
uneoncem. 

Hutehinson laughed as he got up on his feet. It was a nervous, 
apprehensive laugh. It was a ease where it was more awkward to win 
than lose. He walked over to his partner, who whirled upon him 
fiercely:- 

"Now you just shut up, Corry! I know all you're going to say—that 
you'd rather stay in and let me go, and all that; so don't say it. 

You've your own people in Detroit to see, and that's enough. 

Besides, you ean do for me the very thing I expeeted to do if I 
went out." 

"And that is—?" 

Pentfield read the full question in his partner's eyes, and 
answered 

"Yes, that very thing. You ean bring her in to me. The only 
difference will he a Dawson wedding instead of a San Francisean 
one." 

"But, man alike!" Corry Hutchinson objected "how under the sun ean 
I bring her in? We're not exaetly brother and sister, seeing that 
I have not even met her, and it wouldn't be just the proper thing, 
you know, for us to travel together. Of course, it would be all 
right—you and I know that; but think of the looks of it, man!" 

Pentfield swore under his breath, eonsigning the looks of it to a 
less frigid region than Alaska. 

"Now, if you'll just listen and not get astride that high horse of 
yours so blamed quiek," his partner went on, "you'll see that the 
only fair thing under the circumstanees is for me to let you go out 
this year. Next year is only a year away, and then I can take my 
fling." 

Pentfield shook his head, though visibly swayed by the temptation. 

"It won't do, Corry, old man. I appreeiate your kindness and all 
that, but it won't do. I'd be ashamed every time I thought of you 
slaving away in here in my place." 



A thought seemed suddenly to strike him. Burrowing into his hunk 
and disrupting it in his eagerness, he seeured a writing-pad and 
pencil, and sitting down at the table, began to write with 
swiftness and certitude. 

"Here," he said, thrusting the scrawled letter into his partner's 
hand. "You just deliver that and everything'll be all right." 

Hutchinson ran his eye over it and laid it down. 

"How do you know the brother will be willing to make that beastly 
trip in here?" he demanded. 

"Oh, he'll do it for me—and for his sister," Pentfield replied. 

"You see, he's tenderfoot, and I wouldn't trust her with him alone. 

But with you along it will be an easy trip and a safe one. As soon 
as you get out, you'll go to her and prepare her. Then you can 
take your run east to your own people, and in the spring she and 
her brother'll be ready to start with you. You'll like her, I 
know, right from the jump; and from that, you'll know her as soon 
as you lay eyes on her." 

So saying he opened the back of his watch and exposed a girl's 
photograph pasted on the inside of the case. Corry Hutchin s on 
gazed at it with admiration welling up in his eyes. 

"Mabel is her name," Pentfield went on. "And it's just as well you 
should know how to find the house. Soon as you strike 'Frisco, 
take a cab, and just say, 'Holmes's place, Myrdon Avenue'—I doubt 
if the Myrdon Avenue is necessary. The cabby'll know where Judge 
Holmes lives. 

"And say," Pentfield continued, after a pause, "it won't be a bad 
idea for you to get me a few little things which a—er—" 

"A married man should have in his business," Hutchinson blurted out 
with a grin. 

Pentfield grinned back. 

"Sure, napkins and tablecloths and sheets and pillowslips, and such 
things. And you might get a good set of china. You know it'll 
come hard for her to settle down to this sort of thing. You can 
freight them in by steamer around by Bering Sea. And, I say, 
whaf s the matter with a piano?" 


Hutchinson seconded the idea heartily. His reluctance had 
vanished, and he was warming up to his mission. 



"By Jove! Lawrence," he said at the conclusion of the council, as 
they both rose to their feet, "I'll bring back that girl of yours 
in style. I'll do the cooking and take care of the dogs, and all 
that brother'll have to do will be to see to her comfort and do for 
her whatever I've forgotten. And I'll forget damn little, I can 
tell you." 

The next day Lawrence Pentfield shook hands with him for the last 
time and watched him, running with his dogs, disappear up the 
frozen Yukon on his way to salt water and the world. Pentfield 
went back to his Bonanza mine, which was many times more dreary 
than before, and faced resolutely into the long winter. There was 
work to be done, men to superintend, and operations to direct in 
burrowing after the erratic pay streak; but his heart was not in 
the work. Nor was his heart in any work till the tiered logs of a 
new cabin began to rise on the hill behind the mine. It was a 
grand cabin, warmly built and divided into three comfortable rooms. 
Each log was hand-hewed and squared—an expensive whim when the 
axemen received a daily wage of fifteen dollars; but to him nothing 
could be too costly for the home in which Mabel Holmes was to live. 

So he went about with the building of the cabin, singing, "And oh, 
my fair, would I somewhere might house my heart with thee!" Also, 
he had a calendar pinned on the wall above the table, and his first 
act each morning was to check off the day and to count the days 
that were left ere his partner would come booming down the Yukon 
ice in the spring. Another whim of his was to permit no one to 
sleep in the new cabin on the hill. It must be as fresh for her 
occupancy as the square-hewed wood was fresh; and when it stood 
complete, he put a padlock on the door. No one entered save 
himself, and he was wont to spend long hours there, and to come 
forth with his face strangely radiant and in his eyes a glad, warm 
light. 

In December he received a letter from Corry Hutchinson. He had 
just seen Mabel Holmes. She was all she ought to be, to be 
Lawrence Pentfield's wife, he wrote. He was enthusiastic, and his 
letter sent the blood tingling through Pentfield's veins. Other 
letters followed, one on the heels of another, and sometimes two or 
three together when the mail lumped up. And they were all in the 
same tenor. Corry had just come from Myrdon Avenue; Corry was just 
going to Myrdon Avenue; or Corry was at Myrdon Avenue. And he 
lingered on and on in San Francisco, nor even mentioned his trip to 
Detroit. 

Lawrence Pentfield began to think that his partner was a great deal 
in the company of Mabel Holmes for a fellow who was going east to 
see his people. He even caught himself worrying about it at times, 
though he would have worried more had he not known Mabel and Corry 



so well. Mabel's letters, on the other hand, had a great deal to 
say about Corry. Also, a thread of timidity that was near to 
disinelination ran through them eoneerning the trip in over the iee 
and the Dawson marriage. Pentfield wrote back heartily, laughing 
at her fears, which he took to be the mere physical ones of danger 
and hardship rather than those bred of maidenly reserve. 

But the long winter and tedious wait, following upon the two 
previous long winters, were telling upon him. The superintendence 
of the men and the pursuit of the pay streak could not break the 
irk of the daily round, and the end of January found him making 
occasional trips to Dawson, where he could forget his identity for 
a space at the gambling tables. Because he could afford to lose, 
he won, and "Pentfield's luck" became a stock phrase among the faro 
players. 

His luck ran with him till the second week in February. How much 
farther it might have run is conjectural; for, after one big game, 
he never played again. 

It was in the Opera House that it occurred, and for an hour it had 
seemed that he could not place his money on a card without making 
the card a winner. In the lull at the end of a deal, while the 
game-keeper was shuffling the deck, Nick Inwood the owner of the 
game, remarked, apropos of nothing:- 

"I say, Pentfield, I see that partner of yours has been cutting up 
monkey-shines on the outside." 

"Trust Corry to have a good time," Pentfield had answered; 

"especially when he has earned it." 

"Every man to his taste," Nick Inwood laughed; "but I should 
scarcely call getting married a good time." 

"Corry married!" Pentfield cried, incredulous and yet surprised out 
of himself for the moment. 

'Sure," Inwood said. "I saw it in the 'Frisco paper that came in 
over the ice this morning." 

"Well, and who's the girl?" Pentfield demanded, somewhat with the 
air of patient fortitude with which one takes the bait of a catch 
and is aware at the time of the large laugh bound to follow at his 
expense. 

Nick Inwood pulled the newspaper from his pocket and began looking 
it over, saying:- 



"I haven't a remarkable memory for names, but it seems to me it's 
something like Mabel—Mabel—oh yes, here it—'Mabel Holmes, 
daughter of Judge Holmes,'—whoever he is." 

Lawrenee Pentfield never turned a hair, though he wondered how any 
man in the North eould know her name. He glaneed eoolly from face 
to face to note any vagrant signs of the game that was being played 
upon him, but beyond a healthy curiosity the faces betrayed 
nothing. Then he turned to the gambler and said in cold, even 
tones 

"Inwood, I've got an even five hundred here that says the print of 
what you have just said is not in that paper." 

The gambler looked at him in quizzical surprise. "Go 'way, child. 

I don't want your money." 

"I thought so," Pentfield sneered, returning to the game and laying 
a couple of bets. 

Nick Inwood's face flushed, and, as though doubting his senses, he 
ran careful eyes over the print of a quarter of a column. Then be 
turned on Lawrence Pentfield. 

"Look here, Pentfield," he said, in a quiet, nervous manner; "I 
can't allow that, you know." 

"Allow what?" Pentfield demanded brutally. 

"You implied that I lied." 

"Nothing of the sort," came the reply. "I merely implied that you 
were trying to be clumsily witty." 

"Make your bets, gentlemen," the dealer protested. 

"But I tell you if s true," Nick Inwood insisted. 

"And I have told you I've five hundred that says it's not in that 
paper," Pentfield answered, at the same time throwing a heavy sack 
of dust on the table. 

"I am sorry to take your money," was the retort, as Inwood thrust 
the newspaper into Pentfield's hand. 

Pentfield saw, though he could not quite bring himself to believe. 
Glancing through the headline, "Young Lochinvar came out of the 
North," and skimming the article until the names of Mabel Holmes 
and Corry Hutchinson, coupled together, leaped squarely before his 



eyes, he turned to the top of the page. It was a San Franeisco 
paper. 

"The money's yours, Inwood," he remarked, with a short laugh. 
"There's no telling what that partner of mine will do when he gets 
started." 

Then he returned to the artiele and read it word for word, very 
slowly and very carefully. He could no longer douht. Beyond 
dispute, Corry Hutchinson had married Mahel Holmes. "One of the 
Bonanza kings," it described him, "a partner with Lawrence 
Pentfield (whom San Francisco society has not yet forgotten), and 
interested with that gentleman in other rich, Klondike properties." 
Further, and at the end, he read, "It is whispered that Mr. and 
Mrs. Hutchinson will, after a brief trip east to Detroit, make 
their real honeymoon journey into the fascinating Klondike 
country." 

"I'll be back again; keep my place for me," Pentfield said, rising 
to his feet and taking his sack, which meantime had hit the blower 
and came back lighter by five hundred dollars. 

He went down the street and bought a Seattle paper. It contained 
the same facts, though somewhat condensed. Corry and Mabel were 
indubitably married. Pentfield returned to the Opera House and 
resumed his seat in the game. He asked to have the limit removed. 

"Trying to get action," Nick Inwood laughed, as he nodded assent to 
the dealer. "I was going down to the A. C. store, but now I guess 
I'll stay and watch you do your worst." 

This Lawrence Pentfield did at the end of two hours' plunging, when 
the dealer bit the end off a fresh cigar and struck a match as he 
announced that the bank was broken. Pentfield cashed in for forty 
thousand, shook hands with Nick Inwood, and stated that it was the 
last time he would ever play at his game or at anybody's else's. 

No one knew nor guessed that he had been hit, much less hit hard. 
There was no apparent change in his ma nn er. For a week he went 
about his work much as he had always done, when he read an account 
of the marriage in a Portland paper. Then he called in a friend to 
take charge of his mine and departed up the Yukon behind his dogs. 
He held to the Salt Water trail till White River was reached, into 
which he turned. Five days later he came upon a hunting camp of 
the White River Indians. In the evening there was a feast, and he 
sat in honour beside the chief; and next morning he headed his dogs 
back toward the Yukon. But he no longer travelled alone. A young 
squaw fed his dogs for him that night and helped to pitch camp. 

She had been mauled by a bear in her childhood and suffered from a 



slight limp. Her name was Lashka, and she was diffident at first 
with the strange white man that had eome out of the Unknown, 
married her with seareely a look or word, and now was earrying her 
back with him into the Unknown. 

But Lashka's was better fortune than falls to most Indian girls 
that mate with white men in the Northland. No sooner was Dawson 
reached than the barbaric marriage that had joined them was re¬ 
solemnized, in the white man's fashion, before a priest. From 
Dawson, which to her was ah a marvel and a dream, she was taken 
directly to the Bonanza claim and installed in the square-hewed 
cabin on the hill. 

The nine days' wonder that followed arose not so much out of the 
fact of the squaw whom Lawrence Pentfield had taken to bed and 
board as out of the ceremony that had legalized the tie. The 
properly sanctioned marriage was the one thing that passed the 
community's comprehension. But no one bothered Pentfield about it. 
So long as a man's vagaries did no special hurt to the community, 
the community let the man alone, nor was Pentfield barred from the 
cabins of men who possessed white wives. The marriage ceremony 
removed him from the status of squaw-man and placed him beyond 
moral reproach, though there were men that challenged his taste 
where women were concerned. 

No more letters arrived from the outside. Six sledloads of mails 
had been lost at the Big Salmon. Besides, Pentfield knew that 
Corry and his bride must by that time have started in over the 
trail. They were even then on their honeymoon trip—the honeymoon 
trip he had dreamed of for himself through two dreary years. His 
lip curled with bitterness at the thought; but beyond being kinder 
to Lashka he gave no sign. 

March had passed and April was nearing its end, when, one spring 
morning, Lashka asked permission to go down the creek several miles 
to Siwash Pete's cabin. Pete's wife, a Stewart River woman, had 
sent up word that something was wrong with her baby, and Lashka, 
who was pre-eminently a mother-woman and who held herself to be 
truly wise in the matter of infantile troubles, missed no 
opportunity of nursing the children of other women as yet more 
fortunate than she. 

Pentfield harnessed his dogs, and with Lashka behind took the trail 
down the creek bed of Bonanza. Spring was in the air. The 
sharpness had gone out of the bite of the frost and though snow 
still covered the land, the murmur and trickling of water told that 
the iron grip of winter was relaxing. The bottom was dropping out 
of the trail, and here and there a new trail had been broken around 
open holes. At such a place, where there was not room for two 



sleds to pass, Pentfield heard the jingle of approaching hells and 
stopped his dogs. 

A team of tired-looking dogs appeared around the narrow hend, 
followed hy a heavily-loaded sled. At the gee-pole was a man who 
steered in a manner familiar to Pentfield, and behind the sled 
walked two women. His glance returned to the man at the gee-pole. 

It was Corry. Pentfield got on his feet and waited. He was glad 
that Lashka was with him. The meeting could not have come about 
better had it been planned, he thought. And as he waited he 
wondered what they would say, what they would be able to say. As 
for himself there was no need to say anything. The explaining was 
all on their side, and he was ready to listen to them. 

As they drew in abreast, Corry recognized him and halted the dogs. 

With a "Hello, old man," he held out his hand. 

Pentfield shook it, but without warmth or speech. By this time the 
two women had come up, and he noticed that the second one was Dora 
Holmes. He doffed his fur cap, the flaps of which were flying, 
shook hands with her, and turned toward Mabel. She swayed forward, 
splendid and radiant, but faltered before his outstretched hand. 

He had intended to say, "How do you do, Mrs. Hutchinson?"—but 
somehow, the Mrs. Hutchin s on had choked him, and all he had managed 
to articulate was the "How do you do?" 

There was all the constraint and awkwardness in the situation he 
could have wished. Mabel betrayed the agitation appropriate to her 
position, while Dora, evidently brought along as some sort of 
peacemaker, was saying:- 

"Why, what is the matter, Lawrence?" 

Before he could answer, Corry plucked him by the sleeve and drew 
him aside. 

"See here, old man, whaf s this mean?" Corry demanded in a low 
tone, indicating Lashka with his eyes. 

"I can hardly see, Corry, where you can have any concern in the 
matter," Pentfield answered mockingly. 

But Corry drove straight to the point. 

"What is that squaw doing on your sled? A nasty job you've given 
me to explain all this away. I only hope it can be explained away. 

Who is she? Whose squaw is she?" 


Then Lawrence Pentfield delivered his stroke, and he delivered it 



with a certain calm elation of spirit that seemed somewhat to 
eompensate for the wrong that had been done him. 

"She is my squaw," he said; "Mrs. Pentfield, if you please." 

Corry Hutehinson gasped, and Pentfield left him and returned to the 
two women. Mabel, with a worried expression on her face, seemed 
holding herself aloof He turned to Dora and asked, quite 
genially, as though all the world was sunshine:- "How did you stand 
the trip, anyway? Have any trouble to sleep warm?" 

"And, how did Mrs. Hutchinson stand it?" he asked next, his eyes on 
Mabel. 

"Oh, you dear ninny!" Dora eried, throwing her arms around him and 
hugging him. "Then you saw it, too! I thought something was the 
matter, you were aeting so strangely." 

"I—I hardly understand," he stammered. 

"It was eorreeted in next day's paper," Dora ehattered on. "We did 
not dream you would see it. All the other papers had it correetly, 
and of eourse that one miserable paper was the very one you saw!" 

"Wait a moment! What do you mean?" Pentfield demanded, a sudden 

fear at his heart, for he felt himself on the verge of a great 

gulf 

But Dora swept volubly on. 

"Why, when it beeame known that Mabel and I were going to Klondike, 
EVERY OTHER WEEK said that when we were gone, it would be lovely on 
Myrdon Avenue, meaning, of eourse, lonely." 


"Then-" 


"I am Mrs. Hutehinson," Dora answered. "And you thought it was 
Mabel all the time—" 

"Preeisely the way of it," Pentfield replied slowly. "But I can 
see now. The reporter got the names mixed. The Seattle and 
Portland paper copied." 

He stood silently for a minute. Mabel's faee was turned toward him 
again, and he could see the glow of expeetaney in it. Corry was 
deeply interested in the ragged toe of one of his moecasins, while 
Dora was stealing sidelong glanees at the immobile face of Eashka 
sitting on the sled. Eawrenee Pentfield stared straight out before 
him into a dreary future, through the grey vistas of whieh he saw 



himself riding on a sled behind running dogs with lame Lashka by 
his side. 

Then he spoke, quite simply, looking Mabel in the eyes. 

"I am very sorry. I did not dream it. I thought you had married 
Corry. That is Mrs. Pentfield sitting on the sled over there." 

Mabel Holmes turned weakly toward her sister, as though all the 
fatigue of her great journey had suddenly descended on her. Dora 
caught her around the waist. Corry Hutchinson was still occupied 
with his moccasins. Pentfield glanced quickly from face to face, 
then turned to his sled. 

"Can't stop here all day, with Pete's baby waiting," he said to 
Lashka. 

The long whip-lash hissed out, the dogs sprang against the breast 
bands, and the sled lurched and jerked ahead. 

"Oh, I say, Corry," Pentfield called back, "you'd better occupy the 
old cabin. It's not been used for some time. I've built a new one 
on the hill." 
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